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CONTRIBUTIONS TO LIBERAL EDUCATION IN 
THE COLLEGE 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
ROBERT L. KELLY 


I THE absence of the editor, who is on a short vacation voted 
by the Executive Committee, this issue of the BULLETIN is 
being brought out by the editorial assistant. 


E EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES of the Association of 
American Colleges and of the Council of Church Boards of 
Education have selected Chicago as the place of the next Annual 
Meetings. The meetings will be held at the Stevens Hotel during 
the third week in January, 1938. The Association, as usual, will 
hold its sessions on Thursday and Friday, January 20 and 21. 


THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION of New York has made a 

grant of $16,000 in behalf of the Association’s proposed proj- 
ect for coordinating the administration of the library with the 
educational program of the college. Dr. Harvie Branscomb, 
Professor of Early Christian Literature and Director of Libra- 
ries, Duke University, has been appointed Director of this study. 
Professor Branscomb will begin his work on the first of September. 


EADERS of the BULLETIN are requested to send in at once 

their orders for (a) additional copies of this issue; or (b) 
copies of individual addresses; or (c) of addresses grouped as 
below: 


The American College and the Colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge 
President Conant of Harvard and Mr. Mansbridge of 
London. (Ten copies for $2.00) * 
The Humanities, including Philosophy and Religion 
President Glass of Sweet Briar College and Professor 
Hocking of Harvard. (Ten copies for $1.50) * 
The Sciences: Physical, Biological and Social 
Professor Holmes of Oberlin, Professor Carlson of the 
University of Chicago, and President Moulton of the 
Brookings Institution. (Ten copies for $1.50) * 
* The quotation is tentative. 
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The Education in Liberal Arts Colleges of Students Prepar- 
ing to Teach 
Dr. Judd of the University of Chicago. (Ten copies for 
$1.00) * 
Offprints under (b) and (c) will be delivered at cost, while the 
usual prices will hold as to extra copies of the entire issue of the 
BULLETIN. 


HE TAX SERVICE of the Association Office has sent out the 


following information concerning decisions and legislation 
pending in several of the states: 


Decisions 

The Internal Revenue office at Washington, XVI-4-8502-SST76, interprets 
the Federal Social Security Act to require that fraternities and sororities 
must pay the stipulated employers’ payroll tax. 

The North Carolina Supreme Court, October 14, 1936, in the case of The 
Catholic Society of Religious and Literary Education v. Gentry, et al., de- 
cided that the real and personal property of a foreign religious corporation 
held and used exclusively for religious, educational, and charitable purposes 
is not exempt from taxation. 


Pending Legislation 

In California: A. B. No. 1894 imposes an excise tax on intangibles. To 
Committee on Revenue and Taxation. 

In Colorado: H. B. No. 241 provides for a two per cent excise tax on all 
transactions. To Finance Committee. 

H. B. No. 220 provides for a tax on intangibles. To Finance Committee. 

In Indiana: H. B. No. 72 provides for the taxation of property of chari- 
table, etc., institutions to the extent that such property is employed to bring 
profit to the owners. To Ways and Means Committee. 

In Kentucky: H. B. No. 11 enables cities of the second class to levy taxes 
to provide funds for the maintenance of Junior Colleges. 

In Massachusetts: 8. B. No. 196 removes exemptions from taxation of cer- 
tain real and personal property. To Taxation Committee. 

In Minnesota: H. B. No. 194 and 8S. B. No. 138 propose to tax all property 
of educational institutions except such as is used for instruction or housing 
students. To Taxes Committee. 

In Montana: H. B. No. 26 provides for the exemption of certain property 
from taxation. To Revenue and Taxation Committee. 

In New Mezico: 8. B. No. 32 amends succession tax to exempt donations 
for public or charitable purposes. To Judiciary Committee. 

In Washington: H. B. No. 120 repeals Chapter 96, Laws 1931, which 
exempts intangibles from taxation. To Revenue Committee. 

* The quotation given is tentative. The price will be determined by the 
total number of copies printed. 
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As an illustration of the manner in which this proposed legis- 
lation is being met by the colleges, the following statement by 
President W. C. Dennis from The Earlham Post, the student 
paper of Earlham College, is submitted. 


Ropsine Peter To Pay Pauu 


Taking the property of A and giving it to B is unconstitu- 
tional unless it is accomplished indirectly through the exer- 
cise of the taxing power. It is frequently unjust even when 
it is a legal result of taxation. But taking away the prop- 
erty of A with one hand in order to give it to A with the 
other, is not merely unjust, it is unnecessary and futile, yet 
this is exactly what the bills now pending before the Indiana 
Legislature which seek the abolition of the tax exemptions 
of the colleges will accomplish if they are enacted into law. 

The proposed amendments to the gross income tax place a 
tax on college income derived from ‘‘activities . . . in direct 
competition with commercial business.’’ This tax as inter- 
preted by its promoters would tax the income from our dor- 
mitories, dining room, laundry, bookstore, athletic receipts, 
ete. In short, it would tax about one-half the revenues of 
the college, revenues hitherto exempt. One of the chief rea- 
sons why this tax must be levied, so we are told on the high- 
est authority, is in order that the state may contribute $600 
for each teacher unit to the local governments. In other 
words, it is proposed to take money from the salaries of Earl- 
ham’s teachers in order that the state many contribute the 
same to the salaries of public school teachers. In view of the 
meager salaries of all teachers one cannot call this the redis- 
tribution of wealth. It is more like the redistribution of 
property. The teachers ought to be paid but Earlham ought 
not to be compelled to furnish the money. It is robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. 

Again, the state is endeavoring to construe the intangibles 
tax as applying to the endowment incomes of colleges, and 
although the lower courts have held in favor of the colleges 
and against the construction of the state, Earlham is com- 
pelled to set aside a sum annually to meet this intangibles tax 
in case the courts ultimately rule that the tax applies to col- 
lege endowments. What will be done with the money? The 
intangibles tax law tells us, Section 22. The state keeps 10 
per cent of the net proceeds. The remaining 90 per cent is 
remitted to the counties, and 75 per cent of this 90 per cent 
is credited to the school funds of the townships, cities and 
towns. In other words, the state is proposing to take $100 
from Earlham, use $32.50 for its general expenses, and turn 
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over 67 per cent to the school funds of the state. It is taxing 
education to support education. 

There is another significant aspect of this dilemma of Peter 
and Paul. In a statement issued to the press by President 
O’Hara of Notre Dame on February 13, he said: ‘‘By an 
interesting coincidence, a bill introduced on last Monday, the 
day on which the gross income tax bill was brought before 
the House, provides $100,000 for a teacher retirement fund 
for the state universities of Purdue and Indiana. We have 
no objection to this requisition. We feel that a teacher re- 
tirement fund is a highly desirable thing and we recommend 
the passage of this bill. But we feel that the funds for this 
should be provided from other sources and not from the 
private schools that are already relieving the State of Indiana 
from such a heavy tax burden.’’ 

All these illustrations bring out perfectly clearly the 
fundamental basis for the tax exemptions which the colleges 
have enjoyed from the beginning of our history and the 
fundamental fallacy of all the proposed legislation whether 
it aims at taxing income, income-producing property, intan- 
gibles or the imposition of a service charge or other harass- 
ments of the educational institutions of the state. The basis 
on which the colleges claim exemption is service rendered 
to the state. ‘‘The non-state colleges are doing the work of 
the state just as truly as are the college departments of the 
state institutions and in approximately the same amount.”’ 
We ask no subsidy but we do ask that the state do not make 
our burden heavier. We ask for the continuance of the 
exemptions which the colleges now enjoy. We ask that Peter 
should not be penalized to pay Paul. 


THE letter sent on February 11 to the Presidents and Deans 

of member colleges it was announced that a questionnaire pre- 
pared by Mr. Richard Brown, Deputy Executive Director of the 
NYA, and approved by the executive officers of the Association, 
would presently be sent to the member colleges which had 
approved and accepted the grants-in-aid to college students. 

In explanation of this announcement, it may be said that a 
large number of college presidents tendered Mr. Brown a break- 
fast at the Mayflower Hotel, January 15. At a conference which 
followed the breakfast, Mr. Brown outlined the program of the 
NYA. He complimented the presidents on the fine cooperative 
administration which had been given to the state and national 
directors, and reminded them of the fact that the total cost of 
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administering the program in the colleges was less than 4 per cent 
of the total funds allocated for that purpose. He believed that 
this was a record for low cost administration and was only possi- 
ble because the services of the administering groups on the college 
campuses had been contributed without expense and that the 
minimum supervision consistent with the demands of the comp- 
troller’s office and the national office had been maintained in the 
various states. 

He stated that the program during the last year had been a 
progressive improvement over the earlier emergency set-up and 
from the reports that were received at his office he was convinced 
that the main objectives had been effectively carried out on the 
individual campuses, that a large portion of the students were 
employed in work which was socially desirable and of a supple- 
mentary educational value, and that several of the colleges had 
rendered a distinctive contribution to their local communities 
through the students who were acting as leaders in community 
projects. He believed that the assistance which had been given 
to various members of the faculty had also increased the efficiency 
of the educational work at the individual colleges and universities. 

He reported further that the large majority of the students 
who were receiving this help would have been unable to attend 
college and that the balance would have found great difficulty in 
completing their education without it, and that the original pur- 
pose of the program was continuing to be fulfilled, namely, the 
keeping of a large number of young men and young women from 
seeking immediate employment and, therefore, further compli- 
eating the employment situation. 

He reviewed a conference which was held in Washington in 
July at which educational representatives from the high schools, 
colleges and graduate schools met with the NYA officers. At that 
time a program for the current year was laid on the table before 
the educators and they were told to write their charter of opera- 
tions on the basis of the previous year’s experience. Mr. Brown 
pointed out that it had been the fundamental policy of the NYA 
from its inception to maintain the independence of the individual 
educational institutions in the administration of these funds and 
to secure from the educators the very best composite counsel and 
advice relative to the outlines of the general program. 
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The presidents who attended this breakfast expressed the ap- 
preciation of the colleges for the aid which had been given to the 
students during the preceding years and requested the NYA to 
continue the program, suited to the needs of next year, as it was 
recognized that the need for aid for college students of the kind 
that had been given during the past three years still existed, and 
the program which had been effected during the past year was 
most helpful in meeting this need and the educational aims of the 
colleges receiving this aid. 


T IS expected that the new study of comprehensive examina- 

tions by Dr. Edward S. Jones, Comprehensive Examinations 

in the Humanities, containing questions used in college senior 

terminal examinations in the classics, English, modern languages, 
philosophy and art will be available in April. 

In general outline, this book follows the plan of Dr. Jones’ earlier 
study published by the Association in 1933, Comprehensive Ex- 
aminations in the Social Sciences. After a brief introductory 
statement and an explanation of the purpose and plan, there are 
presented a series of typical examination questions in each depart- 
ment studied, followed by critical comment from Dr. Jones and 
professors in various colleges to whom they were submitted for 
appraisal. At the end of each section of this character, complete 
sample examinations are appended, accompanied by critical 
comment. 

The book will be printed in paper covers and will cost not more 
than $1.00. Orders are now being received at the Association office, 
to be filled as soon as the book comes off the press. 


RATEFUL acknowledgment is made to The Social Frontier 
for excerpts drawn from an article by Dr. John Dewey on 
‘‘Rationality in Education’’ appearing in the December, 1936, 
issue of that journal, presented in the December BULLETIN, page 
531. 




















THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


ALBERT MANSBRIDGE 
PRESIDENT OF THE WORLD ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION, LONDON; 
ForRMER MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


(CHARLES LAMB tells us that ‘‘the Cam and the Isis’’ were 

to his friend G. D. ‘‘ better than all the waters of Damascus.’’ 
When he goes about with you to show you the halls and colleges, 
you think you have with you the Interpreter of the ‘‘ House Beau- 
tiful.’’ This was when Oxford and Cambridge were rising out of 
a slumbrous eighteenth century ; not so sleepy, however, for them, 
as to prevent Macaulay asserting that they were seats of authority 
‘fon points which capitals generally claim the right of deciding 
in the last resort.’’ 

Oxford and Cambridge in 1936 would little desire to make such 
a claim for themselves. It is true that enthusiastic individuals 
might do it, even at inappropriate times, but then only for one or 
the other, not both. The truth is that there is much searching of 
heart among the greatest of their sons, and now daughters, as to 
the fullness and perfection of their service. It could not well be 
otherwise ‘‘in an age of intellectual ferment, moral upheaval, and 
political violence, an age that for good or evil appears to be set 
upon breaking the old pattern of life and moulding its world 
anew.’’ 

Moreover, there is obvious in all universities what Whitehead 
has called ‘‘the professionalization of knowledge,’’ and both 
Oxford and Cambridge have been affected by it. ‘‘For us,’’ said 
the new Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford, in an inaugural 
lecture delivered on November 5 last, ‘‘the question is how this 
growth of professionalism, this atomization, affects the prospects 
of humanism whose special guardians we traditionally claim to 
be. As humanists we have, I take it, three obligations: to ad- 
vance humane knowledge, to train others for its advancement, 
and more important than either,—to educate the citizens of the 
future.”’ 

In very truth, the function of universities wherever they may 
be is to increase that knowledge which lies at the roots, the very 
sustenance, of every right human activity, and to inspire it, re- 

1l 
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late it, express it, so that it may serve the needs of the good citi- 
zen in any and every city of earth, whether he be humanist, 
scientist, industrialist or workman. Learning must indeed inspire 
healthy mechanization, and as the handmaid of true religion 
direct it to serve the needs of a right living humanity. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF VALUES 


The task imposed upon me is to give ‘‘an interpretation of the 
educational programs of the Oxford and Cambridge colleges 
from the standpoint of their contribution to liberal education.’’ 
‘*We hope,’’ runs my instruction, ‘‘that you will be willing to 
stress the values of the program to the student rather than to 
make a defense of the subject matter as such or of its exam- 
inability. ’’ 

Thus, it seems to me, I shall be right in seeking to reveal the 
sources of power in the colleges and the spirit which they express, 
and that I have no title to compare studies, or to discuss their 
academic content but to regard the eleven Faculties of Oxford 
and the twenty Faculties of Cambridge as necessary units in a 
demoeratic entity. 

Even so, my task is no easy one for there are in Oxford twenty- 
one colleges for men and one ancient hall and a non-collegiate 
society, also four colleges for women. In Cambridge there are 
eighteen colleges for men and a non-collegiate society, also two 
colleges for women. For the rest, there are in both universities 
many foundations and laboratories, some being of supreme 
importance, both attached and independent. 

It is not the magnitude of Oxford and Cambridge which is im- 
pressive, but the variety and types of experience contained in 
them. Their membership, whether undergraduate or graduate, 
is a cross section of English society; it derives from tenement, 
cottage and mansion. Moreover, here is an admixture of men 
and women from many countries. All this membership is affected 
profoundly by the traditional growth and loyalties of the colleges 
in particular and universities in general. 

At the beginning of the Oxford Michaelmas term, Sir Larve- 
palli Radhakreshorav became Professor of Eastern Religions and 
Ethies at Oxford. Speaking to fellow countrymen on December 
20 last, he asked what was Oxford giving to the 3,000 or 4,000 
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young men assembled there in term. The answer was that each 
one of them would rather lose the game than play it unfairly. A 
love of fair play and a dislike of intrigue were qualities which 
Oxford developed. 

At this point I would urge that Oxford and Cambridge make 
in reality one university. In a deep sense they are comple- 
mentary, and have arisen out of the same society. Their loyalties 
and ideals are similar. The last Royal Commission reported upon 
them together. If, on the surface, the differences of habits and 
nomenclature seem to deny this unity, they certainly baffle the 
would-be interpreter of them. Yet the truth is not affected. 
They are, however, splendid rivals, and from the time of the 
Reformation the attitude of the one to the other has been, ‘‘God 
speed you—behind us.”’ 

Any general assertions concerning the relationship of Oxford 
and Cambridge to the British people must be qualified by the 
recognition of the four Scottish and three Irish universities, 
themselves magnetic, and in more recent years of the eleven 
newer universities and three university colleges of England and 
the new University of Wales. During the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century it was difficult, and usually impossible, for a 
poor youth of parts to find a way to college; thus it would be 
easy to make a long list of British humanists and scientists who 
have, in spite of incredible difficulties, done first-class work not 
only without the aid of Oxford and Cambridge, but of any uni- 
versity or college. But some of them have found not only honour 
but welcome and livelihood from them in later life. Henry 
Bradley began his philological research whilst working nine or 
ten hours a day as a clerk in a Sheffield cutlery office and finished 
it as Fellow of Magdalen, Oxford. Thomas Okey pondered 
Italian history during long hours, twelve a day, in a basket 
maker’s cellar, and revealed his learning as a professor in 
Cambridge. 

SouRcEs OF POWER 


The truth is that Oxford and Cambridge keep an open mind, 
and retain the power to recognize scholarship wherever it may 
reveal itself. In this they have been greatly aided in recent years 
by the interchange between the many universities of the United 
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States, and the seventy universities in the British Commonwealth. 
All of them, in spite of marked divergencies, including Oxford 
and Cambridge, derive largely from the twelfth century Studiwm 
Generale at Paris, whether in their constitutions, degrees, tradi- 
tions of government, or methods of instruction. 

Their creation was the result of a spiritual outreaching for 
knowledge, to be utilized in purity of thought and expression, the 
perfecting of the idea of God and the understanding of the needs 
of man. Through learning they sought the welfare of man and 
the glory of God. 

Much of it is revealed as imperfect now, and is indeed largely 
superseded ; but despite all this and, at times, the glaring prosti- 
tution of their ideals, in their inner lives they have never failed 
to respond to the rhythm of that wisdom which is ‘‘more moving 
than any motion, and passeth through all things by reason of her 
pureness. They that use her become the friends of God, being 
commended for the gifts which come from learning.”’ 

Thus through the vicissitudes of seven centuries they have 
never been entirely unfaithful to the conscious consecration of 
effort to force their roots into the depths where living waters flow 
and at the same time to lift their branches to the heavens, bearing 
fruit for the healing of the nations. 

At times, their health and vigor have been obscured by the 
rubbish created by parasitic Masters and Fellows of colleges 
-who regarded learning not merely with indifference but scorn. 
Yet, except perhaps for the years when they were the sport of 
warring factions, there has never been wanting clear evidence of 
lives consecrated in the power of the spirit to learning and yet 
more learning. The quiet work of scholarship still continued 
despite the general atmosphere surrounding them. In the so- 
called dark years of the eighteenth century, the testimony of 
John Wesley at Oxford and Ambrose Bonwicke of Cambridge is 
sufficient to justify this, and reduce the vicious productions of 
political pamphleteers to their proper proportions. 

Yet let it be admitted that anyone who wishes to criticize Ox- 
ford and Cambridge in the light of their admitted ideals, whether 
yesterday or today, can do so, ad infinitum, and in the right times 
and places would not be unhelpful. There never has been a time 
during which they have been free from new demands and criti- 
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eisms. This is indeed a satisfactory state of things, for until 
Oxford and Cambridge rise by the power of their fundamental 
tradition to a place which will satisfy reasonable reformers, or 
even go beyond their wishes, it is entirely in their interest that 
they should be criticized continually and stimulated from 
without. 

THE ULTIMATE OBJECTIVES 


In the light of the truth that great practical results, in their 
beginnings, often arise out of research without ulterior motives, 
danger stands revealed today, in that demand is increasingly 
made of them that they serve, directly, a multitude of interests 
which are at the best transitory or superficial, whereas their 
whole concern, even at the risk of depleted numbers and riches, 
should be to inspire and to train men and women to become their 
most potent selves, and to clear a way for them through the 
forests of knowledge, learning and skill. 

This implies the recognition and practice of fundamental learn- 
ing and the pursuit of knowledge with inexpressible intensity, 
accompanied by steady, persistent determination to know and to 
understand not only what is possible today but that which be- 
comes increasingly possible to man, striving to become that per- 
fect expression which, in the depths of his being, he knows he 
was intended to be. 

A man, vital in all his parts, with knowledge of the finest things 
whether in humanism or science, will turn with power to the 
acquisition of vocational knowledge and technique, or to any 
aspect of learning which may enable him to play his part, 
whether it be in Church, State, field, factory or workshop. 

There are in England increasing opportunities for technical or 
vocational education, for practical training in the application of 
divinity, law or medicine. Thus there is little or no justification 
for Oxford and Cambridge to be lured into their fields of opera- 
tion, neither have they been, despite the presence of the practical 
in every department of educational activity. They have stimu- 
lated the use of knowledge, whether practical or speculative, and 
maintained an atmosphere of intellectual tradition, purified by a 
realization of the spiritual in life. ‘‘Ultimate realities are spir- 
itual’’ was the testimony of J. S. Haldane, great Oxford scien- 
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tist, harmonizing with the oft repeated assertion of his brother, 
Lord Haldane: ‘‘The spiritual alone is real.’’ That is what Ox- 
ford and Cambridge have stood for down the years. Thus both 
of them have consistently sought so to order the content of their 
studies as to strengthen the growth of the student, without desire 
for immediate results; leaving the fruits of it all to be ripened 
in a later and more appropriate day. 


OxrorD, HUMANIST; CAMBRIDGE, SCIENTIFIC 


Oxford is characteristically humanist and Cambridge scien- 
tific. It would, however, be a mistake to generalize too broadly, 
and no generalization would be appropriate to past years. Great 
scientists still find their home at Oxford, and great humanists at 
Cambridge, whilst the succession of inspiring poets is continued 
to our own day at Cambridge in a sense that it never has been at 
Oxford. 

It was said in the eighteenth century that, owing to the then 
greater attraction of humanism, Oxford drew quantity, and Cam- 
bridge, devoted to mathematical science, in the power of Newton, 
drew quality. Today Cambridge certainly draws quantity, but 
only in Oxford quadrangles would anyone dare to assert that it 
was not also quality. In some strange way apart from the align- 
ment of scholarship and exhibitions, Oxford tends to draw one 
type of student and Cambridge another. 


EssENTIAL UNITY OF PURPOSE 


In a deep sense, however, they are one university. The exist- 
ence of Cambridge has enabled Oxford to concentrate more com- 
pletely on the development of philosophical thought, for ex- 
ample, and the existence of Oxford has enabled Cambridge to 
develop mathematical science. Yet Roger Bacon described Ox- 
ford in the thirteenth century ‘‘as the one place in Western 
Europe where the mathematical sciences were completely 
taught,’’ and it was Cambridge which was the home of the Neo- 
platonists. If Oxford had Roger Bacon, Cambridge boasts 
Francis Bacon. 

The universities are, in more senses than is commonly sup- 
posed, complementary the one to the other. Throughout their 
history the association of the two universities has been a close 
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one and migrations of students and staff from one to the other 
have been frequent. Efforts to secure more effective reciprocity 
have been made quite recently. The Hebdomadal Council of Ox- 
ford has during this last session discussed with the Senate at 
Cambridge how far the two universities could help each other by 
making available for common use facilities which are only avail- 
able at one of them. It is proposed to promote legislation to 
allow students, whether graduate or undergraduate, from either 
university to go to the other for special courses of study and to 
keep residence while doing so. The working of these arrange- 
ments is made easier by the completion of systems of alliances 
which have grown up in recent years between individual colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge. By this arrangement for inter- 
changes it is hoped to avoid in future duplication of provision for 
studies which are not of sufficient general interest to warrant each 
university providing its own department. As an instance of 
measures taken recently to avoid such duplication is the case of 
forestry, instruction in which Cambridge has recently decided to 
give up and leave to the care of its sister, Oxford. 


THE CoLLEGES ToDAY 


There are in Oxford twenty-one men’s colleges reaching in time 
from the foundation of Walter de Merton’s College in 1264 down 
to the establishment of Keble in 1870. There is also one remain- 
ing ancient hall—St. Edmund’s Hall—founded in 1269. Be- 
tween 1879 and 1893 four women’s colleges were founded and 
there is also a recognized Society of Oxford Home Students. 
Their members were admitted to full membership in 1921. Non- 
collegiate men students were first admitted to Oxford in 1863 and 
are now known as members of St. Catherine’s Society. The mem- 
bership of all the foregoing was in the academic year 1934-35, 
4,829 (3,953 men and 876 women). Not officially connected with 
the university is a college intended for manual workers, founded 
by a citizen of the United States, called after John Ruskin, which 
is helped in many ways by senior members of the university. 
There are also four independent foundations mainly for the study 
of theology—two Church of England (Wycliffe Hall and Pusey 
House) and two Nonconformist (Mansfield College and Man- 
chester College). 
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The Cambridge colleges number eighteen (including Selwyn 
founded in 1882). Non-collegiate students were also admitted 
somewhat later than at Oxford and are known as members of Fitz- 
william Hall. There are also two women’s colleges (Girton 
founded in 1869 and Newnham in 1871). It was not until 1921 
that women at Cambridge were admitted to titular degrees and 
it is only since 1934 that they have been admitted to all courses of 
study alike with men. The number of students in residence at 
Cambridge in the academic year 1934-35 was 5,835 (5,328 men 
and 507 women). 

In the case of both Oxford and Cambridge the number of 
research students is not given in the above figures; these aggre- 
gated 251 at Oxford and 361 at Cambridge in the session of 
1934-35. 

There is no need to pursue statistics but some are necessary to 
our purpose. For instance out of 4,829 students at Oxford, 3,971 
were reading for degrees in arts, whilst at Cambridge out of 5,835, 
only 3,405 were doing so. There are now eleven Faculties at 
Oxford and two Boards of Studies. In 1913 there were five 
Faculties. At Cambridge there are twenty Faculties. Until the 
middle of the last century there were two Triposes at Cambridge 
(mathematics and classics). There are now fourteen. There 
were twenty professorial chairs; there are now seventy. Of de- 
grees, Oxford granted 1,044 honours, 130 ordinary and 146 
higher. Cambridge 1,259 honours, 434 ordinary and 160 higher. 

The membership of the universities is derived from a cross 
section of English society. In 1935, 372 open scholarships and 
exhibitions out of 701 at Oxford and Cambridge, more than 50 
per cent, were gained by students from secondary schools on the 
grant-earning list of the Board of Education—20 per cent of 
whom commenced their education in elementary schools attended 
almost entirely by children of the working people. Moreover 117 
out of the 352 students who gained First Class Honours came from 
similar schools. The way of poor students to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge was opened by the Balfour Education Act of 1902 and 
developed by the initiation of State Scholarships in 1919-20. 
There are now 360 per annum. In 1910, 977 students went from 
grant-aided secondary schools to all universities; in 1935, 3,826. 

It has become apparent that any attempt to deal in detail with 
over fifty colleges and societies disposed in two universities, deal- 
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ing with their problems in diverse ways, using different nomen- 
clature, and with varying emphasis on the content of study, is not 
only a mental but a physical impossibility. 


CONSTITUTIONAL BACKGROUNDS 


Likeness lies in that they both derive from pasts, are governed 
by Masters of Arts assembled in resident houses, Congregation or 
Senate, with the background of non-resident houses of Convoca- 
tion. They have the same ideal to supply fit persons for the serv- 
ice of God in Church and State. They derive students from all 
the strata of English life, and mix them together in a society 
which is the nearest approximation to true democracy in English 
life. They both evolved the collegiate system during the second 
century of their recorded lives. 

These colleges are self-governing, corporate bodies distinct from 
the university and managing their separate property, the cor- 
porators being the Head and Fellows. Their powers are, how- 
ever, limited by their statutes which cannot be altered by them 
without notice to the university and approval by the Privy 
Council. 

The functions of a college in regard to students are to provide 
lodging, corporate life and personal tuition, while the function of 
the university is to provide public instruction by means of lectures 
and demonstrations, examinations leading to degrees, and facili- 
ties for research. The affairs of the college are, however, closely 
interwoven with those of the university. Most of the Fellows of 
colleges are university officers. Each college is required by 
statute to contribute a certain fraction of its income to the funds 
of the university, the scale of contribution being graduated 
according to the wealth of the college. The colleges maintain fel- 
lowships for the furtherance of research and a large number of 
scholarships. No title of scholar is awarded on purely educa- 
tional grounds, and no college emolument other than allowance for 
rooms is paid to an undergraduate unless he satisfies the authori- 
ties that his circumstances justify the payment. 

At Oxford the principal legislative body in the university is 
the ‘‘Congregation,’’ which consists mainly of the teaching and 
administrative elements in the university and colleges. There is 
a larger body called ‘‘Convocation’’ consisting of all Masters of 
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Arts and Doctors of the various Faculties who have their names 
on the university books, which has the power of postponing, but 
not of rejecting or amending statutes or decrees passed by Congre- 
gation. It also confers honorary degrees. There is also the 
Hebdomadal Council—a much smaller elective body—that forms 
the central administrative body of the university. 

At Cambridge the legislative and executive authority of the 
university is vested in the Regent House, which comprises those 
university officers, Fellows of colleges and others, concerned with 
the teaching and administrative work. There is a right of appeal 
against a decision of the Regent House to the Senate, a body which 
consists of graduates of six or seven years’ standing, who have 
taken a degree of Doctor or Master, or the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. 

At both universities there are the various faculty boards which 
organize the teaching, research and examinations in the various 
subjects, subject to the control of the General Boards of the Facul- 
ties, whose duty it is to advise the university as to educational 
policy, to supervise and coordinate the work of the various facul- 
ties, to appoint university lecturers and make recommendations 
for the appointment of such university readers as are not elected 
by special boards, and to exercise a general supervision over the 
studies and examinations of the university. 

Both universities receive grants from the Treasury on lines 
laid down in 1922 by the report of the Royal Commission, which 
would cease if, in the opinion of the University Grants Committee, 
they were misapplied, or were deemed to be unnecessary, but they 
are uncontrolled in the same sense as benefactions which are often 
earmarked for specific purposes. 

The undergraduate when he enters Oxford or Cambridge as a 
freshman finds himself in a state of freedom which is unsurpassed 
and seldom equalled in any other university or college. He can, 
within limits, do as he wishes. Not infrequently he discovers less 
freedom when he enters other universities for postgraduate study. 
He must, of course, fulfil the regulations appertaining to the 
degree course he wishes to take, and his residence is strictly con- 
trolled, and absences for any purpose must be approved. In this 
and in other matters graduates from other universities often find 
the opposite of freedom. The proctors, with their disciplinary 
powers, are to them a new and perplexing phenomenon. 
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THE TuTorIaAL System 


In its most pronounced aspect freedom reveals itself in the 
change from being taught at fixed hours and in fixed ways, to 
having to teach one’s self at any time and in self-selected ways. 
At Oxford, the student will find a tutorial system highly devel- 
oped. If he means business and is reasonably qualified, he will 
probably get the finest inspiration and assistance that the wit of 
man can devise. 

The Oxford tutorial system in its present form is the product 
of the latter part of the nineteenth century, though it has its 
roots far back in the past history of Oxford. The Laudian 
Statutes of 1634 required that all scholars should have tutors 
whose duties were not only to teach them but to take charge of 
‘‘their manners’’ and their finances. Great changes took place 
after the Royal Commission of 1850, and with the development 
and expansion of the curriculum and the competition of examina- 
tions, closer connection between tutor and pupil than could be 
gained in the college lecture room became necessary. To 
strengthen the direct relation of the tutor with his pupils there 
took place a great development in the private work in the tutor’s 
room. The abolition of Life Fellowships in 1877 made it possible 
to elect a succession of tutorial Fellows, whose primary function 
was the instruction of the undergraduates. The exact form of 
the ‘‘tutorial’’ will necessarily vary: in some subjects, such as 
mathematics and Greek and Latin composition, the men who have 
written some set exercise will usually be taken singly. In other 
subjects such as history, philosophy or economics, which involve 
essay-writing, men will often be taken in pairs, or in small groups. 
The proceedings will be quite informal, and most tutors encourage 
the pupils to ask questions and to discuss amongst themselves. 
The method naturally varies in different subjects and with dif- 
ferent tutors. In the case of a man studying chemistry or physics, 
for instance, the ‘‘tutorial’’ may take place in the laboratory and 
assume the form of supervision of his practical experiments, as 
well as the hearing of essays. 

The intercourse of tutor and pupil is not so much a matter of 
definite instruction as a companionship in discussion or discovery, 
and its greatest value should be the intimacy he forms with the 
mind of one further along the road than he is himself. Dr. Flex- 
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ner, in his book, Universities—American, English, German, 
wrote that ‘‘Oxford and Cambridge establish a personal relation- 
ship between the undergraduate and his tutor, that is, despite 
possible personal limitations, the most effective pedagogical rela- 
tion in the world.’’ 

An Oxford tutor may be, and often is, in the front rank of 
scholars in his subject. Professors, as such, are enjoined in the 
statutes to give individual tuition. Of course the professor’s 
effectiveness or non-effectiveness depends greatly upon his tem- 
perament. Many of them live up to their task as much as pos- 
sible, others regard it as a handicap to their research. But the 
generality perform it faithfully and are convinced of their duty 
to the average as well as to the brilliant man. The value of indi- 
vidual tuition varies with the subject. For example, it is greater 
in philosophy than in pure classics, but no exact line, fitting all 
cases, can be laid down. 

The number of men allocated to a tutor varies. ‘‘When I was 
at New College,’’ states a tutor, ‘‘I was Fellow, tutor and lecturer 
and as tutor I generally superintended about twenty-five young 
men, there being eight other tutors who did the like.”’ 

An undergraduate now in his second year, reading for Modern 
Greats, states : 


This term (November, 1936) I am not having philosophy 
tutorials, but I have attended about three philosophy lectures 
a week. Last term my tutor advised me not to attend any, 
they were so bad. I am doing this term only politics and 
economics. For my politics tutor I do three essays in two 
weeks, go twice a week to him, read them with two other 
people and then discuss. We do essays only in note form 
and enlarge verbally. He has advised me to attend three sets 
of lectures. One of these is relatively useless, another 
clashes. The other we attend twice a week, taking about 
three pages of notes each time. For my economics tutor I 
do one essay, the same as the other person who comes with 
me once a week. We both read them out during the hour, 
and then discuss. He advised us to attend one set of lectures 
but these proved so bad that we have all given them up. At 
present those in my year—second—are just covering the gen- 
eral ground of the three subjects. Shortly we shall have 
to decide on our special subjects and act accordingly. Essays 
involve the partial reading of about four or more books. If 
some lectures are impossible to attend, we share the notes 
taken by some one else if they are worth while. 
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This statement reveals clearly that the serious student at Oxford 
makes his own judgments but his main reliance is on the tutor. 

The term ‘‘tutor’’ at Cambridge belongs to the man who exer- 
cises general superintendence im loco parentis over a young man, 
but who seldom teaches him. As a general superintendent he is 
very good and knows his men well. In small colleges there may be 
only one or two tutors. In pre-war years, much reliance was 
placed in Cambridge on private coaches—but they have become 
largely non-existent except for special cases; a system on the lines 
of the Oxford tutorial has been developed. 

In the natural sciences it has long been the practice to supple- 
ment formal lectures by informal demonstrations, associated more 
particularly with practical work in the laboratories. 

The necessity of teaching prose and verse composition infor- 
mally led the colleges to establish a similar system for classical 
students : and of late years the same method has been extended to 
other subjects under the name of college tuition or supervision— 
private and informal teaching adapted to the needs of each pupil, 
as distinguished from formal lectures adapted to the collective 
needs of a class. 

College organization, as it has become more efficient and com- 
plete, has utilized these experts for the purpose of informal in- 
struction. A freshman may receive advice from his college tutor 
or from a Director of Studies (or Supervisor) appointed by the 
college. The private tutor became a dead letter except for spe- 
cials. 

In so far as women are concerned, there is not a great deal of 
difference between the two systems—tuition at Oxford, supervi- 
sion at Cambridge, except that at Oxford it is in ones or twos, at 
Cambridge in twos or threes. In mathematics and the natural 
sciences the students get as many hours supervision at Newnham, 
Cambridge, as they do at Lady Margaret, Oxford. In other sub- 
jects there tend to be more tutorials at Lady Margaret than there 
are supervisions at Newnham, where in most subjects one hour a 
week supervision is common as against the two hours a week at 
Oxford. 

If the tutorial system at Oxford or the approximation to it at 
Cambridge is to be rightly carried out and the growth of scholar- 
ship not to be retarded, the number of students must not be 
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allowed to increase unduly. It is probable that the limit under 
present conditions should be 3,000 in either university instead of, 
as it is, 5,835 at Cambridge and 4,829 at Oxford. Oxford dropped 
in numbers below Cambridge in 1924. 


EXAMINATIONS AND Honours 

In any estimation of students at Oxford and Cambridge it is 
necessary to note the numbers taking First Class Honours in 1936. 
The figures are not comparable between the universities but only 
as indicating the proportions in each of them. At Cambridge 
there are two parts in each Tripos, with the exception of mathe- 
matics and mechanical science. They are not put in the correct 
university order but as far as possible side by side. Only Part II 
figures are taken for Cambridge. 


STUDENTS TAKING FIRST CLASS HONORS 
























































Oxford Cambridge 

Lit. Huma mioribus 2.00...ccccsscsssesesseee 28 Classics 29 
Mathematics and Physics .................. 11 Mathematics 33 
Natural Sciences 28 Moral Sciences 3 
Theology 2 Natural Sciences 26 
Jurisprudence 7 Theology 1 
Jure Civil 6 Law —_ 
Modern History 19 History 5 
Lit. Orientalibus 3 Oriental Lamguages 2... ccccccccsusnn -- 
Modern Languages .....ccccccccccseense 11 Medieval and Modern Languages 2 
Philosophy, Politics and LEco- Mechanical Science 2.0... ccescccsseenen 5 
nomics 12 Economics 4 
English 8 Archeology and Anthropology ..... 5 
Geography 1 English 6 
Geography 3 





‘‘The foundation of the fame of Oxford and Cambridge,’’ said 
Dr. William Childs, ‘‘ was the intellectual power of their teachers, 
and their vigor and enterprise as societies. It is ‘fire and energy 
of mind and heart,’ enterprising care for knowledge and spiritual 
comradeship which alone can justify a university and alone can 
make it great.’’ 


DEMOCRACY AND FREEDOM 


In recent academic years some 3,000 of the more fortunate 
young men and women of England have entered the society of an 
Oxford or Cambridge college. I say fortunate, for that term may 
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be applied to every type. They come from cottage homes, from 
mean streets in crowded cities, from country houses and town 
mansions. The bulk of them are poor, and are helped by benevo- 
lent trusts and local or state grants. They have careers to make. 
The more able among them are scholars or exhibitioners of their 
colleges. 

In entering college they enter a society, new and strange to 
them, which welcomes them as to a free democracy. It matters 
little what their past has been, unless they express undue con- 
sciousness of it. If they do, it inhibits them whether they be 
duke’s son or dustman’s. Even though it be true that in a large 
college men of like experience tend to form groups, yet it is gen- 
erally admitted that to a man of reasonable character no doors 
are closed, and the path leading to them is not obstructed. 

An Oxford or Cambridge college is a microcosm of the nation, 
enriched often by live men not only from the British Empire but 
from the world. There is little that happens of importance in 
science or letters, or in world happenings, which is not discussed 
somewhere or other with that intensity of purpose which takes no 
thought of time. Any man of special views or experience natu- 
rally gets special welcome. 

In such ways, these heirs of great tradition, citizens of no 
mean city, with the freedom of its streets where the great men 
go, develop the faculty of judgment and experience, that energy 
of the soul in which Aristotle found the essence of true well being. 
They ‘‘tire the sun with talking and send him down the sky,’’ 
and among them may be found, as they talk, great teachers, for 
the college is unified in all its parts. Dons may indeed sit at the 
High Table but they also sit among the students and share their 
interests, unconscious of any prestige as they share in discussion. 

A young Canadian was admitted to an Oxford college. He was 
unpacking on his first day, his oak unsported. A man knocked 
and entered. ‘‘My name is Smith,’’ he said. ‘‘All right, 
Smith,’’ answered our Canadian, thinking he was a paid servant. 
‘*You look after me, I will look after you.’’ ‘‘That is all right— 
you see I am the Master of the college, and I have come to ask 
you to come for a walk.’’ 

It is not always so—some Masters are remote—some freshmen 
difficult. But it is certain that many undergraduates can and do 
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live on terms of equal camaraderie with the younger dons. Of 
course, character and identity of interests are determining fac- 
tors, as well as frequency of opportunity. 

If Oxford and Cambridge are not, as Macaulay stated they were 
in the eighteenth century, the arbiters of taste and opinion, yet 
there is no movement in English life which passes unnoticed, and 
the societies formed to discuss religion, politics, literature, drama, 
science and art are legion numerous, perhaps too numerous. 

Supreme among them in both universities are the Unions, 
where young and eager advocates discuss public questions, not 
only among themselves but with the most prominent figures in 
public life. The opportunity of hearing both sides of a question 
fairly discussed draws a large audience together, before which the 
oratorical powers of the speakers are severely tested. Asis well 
known, the Unions have been the training ground of many emi- 
nent British politicians and they afford ample opportunity for 
statesmen and public speakers. 

The great virtue of Oxford and Cambridge, and one that for- 
eigners find greater difficulty in understanding, is the absolute 
freedom for experiment allowed to the undergraduate on his 
entrance to the university. The system is one that is designed to 
create personality based upon self-reliance. At school they have 
been moulded into a certain shape and at college they find all 
fetters removed and each individual has to learn by his own 
experience and to work out his own salvation without let or 
hindrance. 

In an amusing article in the current number of Ozford, Harold 
Nicolson, M.P., has described the effect of his old university on 


the average man— 


It (i.e., Oxford) is the place where young men of stand- 
ardized education achieve their own eccentricities. During 
the first year they are encouraged to be just as silly or as 
lazy as they wish: during the second year it dawns slowly 
upon them that they are not quite so clever as they imagined : 
during the third year they learn, in most cases, how to become 
intelligent. 


CONCENTRATION, Part oF A LARGER WHOLE 


It is not my intention to enter into the vexed question as to 
whether the honours schools at Oxford and Cambridge are not too 
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specialized except for the select few who are potentially first-class 
men,—a question which increases in difficulty since the honours 
schools are not constructed on a common pattern, even in the same 
university. The argument that a general honours course would 
be more advantageous for the great majority of those who now 
read for honours has never appealed to either university. All 
realize that in this age of specialization it is difficult to keep the 
right balance between specialization and a broad outlook. The 
following extract from the speech delivered by the Vice-Chancel- 
lor of Oxford last October to Convocation very well expresses the 
difficulty. He said: 


As knowledge advances the need for specialization in- 
creases : as the boundaries of the various branches of knowl- 
edge grow less definite, the need for some correction to spe- 
cialization also increases. We are happy not only in the 
tradition of wide culture and exact knowledge embodied in 
our most famous honours schools, but also in the fact that our 
units of common life do not reflect the division and specializa- 
tion of our studies. 

The informal interchange of views which the colleges make 
possible between members of different faculties, between 
teachers and students, undergraduates and postgraduate 
research students, is our surest safeguard against that nar- 
rowness of vision which specialization may so easily produce. 

They are our safeguard against an even greater danger. 
All this elaborate provision for higher study and research 
with which our University, like all universities in modern 
times, is so largely concerned, rests ultimately on a spiritual 
foundation: the conviction in the mind of researchers, of 
teachers, and of students that knowledge has its own stand- 
ards of integrity and dispassionate inquiry. 


The day has long passed when universal knowledge might have 
been the reasonable aim of the gifted student, let alone of the 
average. It is held to be better that a student, having a reasonable 
background, should strive to learn and to understand ‘‘everything 
about something’’ rather than ‘‘something about everything.”’ 
The singular simplicity of the university schools, developed in 
reasonable and fundamental considerations of restricted areas, 
without confusing the student with many unrelated subjects, 
develops power of mind, and not only allows for but stimulates 
other interests, even hobbies. The whole man gets to work. 
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Students from the Dominion have said to me, ‘‘In our univer- 
sity we learned everything but when we came here we found we 
knew nothing.’’ 

Concentration on a fitting subject is the best means of securing 
liberal education, so long as it is done in a society vivid with all 
the interests. Specialization is good if it is regarded as but part 
of the whole man. It is bad if it paralyzes his approach to those 
interests which help to make a broad-minded, liberally educated 
being. So-we may see these youths of England, passing for three 
or four years of their lives through the finest institutions in 
England and, except for a brilliant minority, passing out to all 
types of activity. 

There can be little doubt that the normal among them act as 
leaven in the English community. They have had a real chance 
to see life and see it whole. It helps and does not hinder them to 
have an abiding sense of loyalty to their college and university. 
They strive to be worthy of it. 

In passing, it may be noted that the university is more vivid and 
real in the mind of an Oxford man than of a Cambridge man. 
The latter is more exclusively devoted to his college. It was pos- 
sible to construct recently an Oxford society open to all graduates. 
A ‘‘Cambridge society’’ would probably have less chance of suc- 
cess. 

As an instance of loyalty often met with: a shipping magnate 
in a northern city rejoices in that he is still an undergraduate 
member of his college, which he entered in 1886, but which, owing 
to supreme business needs, he had to leave without completing his 
residence. He cherishes the idea, as he nears seventy years, of 
going back to do so. 

In a Cambridge college there was, until his death a few years 
ago, the member of a great shipping family who was able to 
remain at Cambridge all his life, devoted to medical science, and 
then to his college and university, making a modest pittance 
instead of a reasonable, if not great fortune. 


PREPARATION FOR NEW VOCATIONS 


In years gone by university training was considered necessary 
only for those intending to enter one or other of the old established 
professions—the Church, the legal and teaching professions, 
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medicine, politics. Now the universities have expanded their 
activities to meet the needs and requirements of the present age. 
No single occupation still absorbs more graduates than education, 
whether for the universities’ own staffs or for secondary, techni- 
cal, and elementary schools, or for adult education classes. Now, 
however, graduates are being recruited into the ranks of industry 
and commerce in increasing numbers, as it is realized that the 
executive and administrative work requires trained intelligence 
of the highest order. Business comes a good second to teaching 
in the number of posts found for graduates by the university 
appointment boards. 

In the case of Cambridge, the following appointments have been 
made during the last two years by the board : 


1934 1935 
Government Service 62 78 
Education 233 271 
Commerce and Industry 220 238 
Professional Clerkships 10 9 














525 596 


At Oxford the board shows increasing results, as follows: 


1933 1934 1935 
Government Service 29 45 57 
Education 220 180 212 
Business and Administration 114 118 
Temporary Appointments 111 118 


452 505 








In considering these figures it must be borne in mind that in 
the case of a large number of men, particularly those entering the 
old-established professional fields, no approach is made to the 
university appointment boards. 

Oxford always has held a predominant position in supplying 
‘*fit men for the service of God in Church and State.’’ The two 
Archbishops were both members of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
of the thirty-nine Diocesan Bishops, twenty-five are Oxford gradu- 
ates and the remainder, with one exception, of Cambridge. In 
the sphere of government—of the King’s present advisers, ten 
were educated at Oxford, four, including the Prime Minister, at 
Cambridge, and two at Edinburgh; while of the permanent heads 
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of the twenty-five principal government offices at home, no less 
than seventeen are Oxford men. 

In the realm of science, Cambridge stands pre-eminent. The 
roll of scientists and mathematicians is a long and distinguished 
one and it is only necessary to mention such names as J. J. Thom- 
son, the father of modern physics, whose Recollections have 
recently been published, and Rutherford, to realize how deep is the 
debt that the world owes to Cambridge. Its fame as the ‘‘alma 
of poets’’ has already been mentioned. 

The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are more and more 
realizing their responsibilities to the large numbers of students who 
come to them with limited means and who have to carve out careers 
for themselves on leaving the university. There are now many 
spheres of activity open to a graduate which a few years ago were 
not thought of. Posts are now filled by those with university 
training in the police force and journalism, and there are new 
avenues of employment such as those provided by the B. B. C. 

Yet, amid all the welter, it is often wondered where men fore- 
gather, if Oxford and Cambridge are producing the ripe scholars 
of an earlier day. In science, particularly under the influence of 
the Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge, perhaps it is so, but in 
regard to humanism it is more difficult to assert the affirmative. 

If Oxford and Cambridge suffered from the sleepiness of the 
eighteenth century, may they not be victims of an over-awake 
twentieth century? But they will continue to pour out living 
water of power, if they disregard popular clamor, have no limited 
share of that supreme, ever-moving excellence they can discern, 
disregard the illusion of size, and do their best, at whatever cost, 
with every man or woman they admit. 


FouNDATIONS OF SCHOLARSHIP AND CHARACTER 
THE PRIMARY AIM 


The older universities play an important part in preparing stu- 
dents for their future careers, but that is not their main function. 
The corporate life encouraged by the collegiate system, the fric- 
tion of mind with mind and the social intercourse in clubs, socie- 
ties and on the playing field, the free and brotherly fellowship— 
are not the least important part of the training. Honesty of 
thought, fairness of criticism and freedom from prejudice have 
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been the most marked characteristics and helped to make the 
Oxford or Cambridge man. 

It has not been their main purpose to produce groups of tech- 
nically efficient professional teachers, clergy, lawyers, doctors, 
engineers and so on, but in the words of the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge—‘‘to train men and women in scholarship, in 
strength of character, in the potentialities of citizenship, at the 
same time giving them the opportunity of laying the preliminary 
foundations of their professional careers.’’ 

The history of the universities is the history of England in 
little. Oxford and Cambridge, set as they have been in the very 
center of the intellectual and spiritual aspirations of the English 
people, have tended to express both the virtues and the faults of 
each age. Yet because they have been consecrated to learning 
they have seldom failed to give birth to, or at least strengthen, 
the fine powers of single-minded men who have never been dis- 
loyal in their search for truth, no matter where it might lead them, 
and who have counted all else well lost if only they did not falter 
on their difficult way. Such men have broken up the dead level 
of smug complacency which is so often maintained by inferior 
people bred in a fine tradition, and have not only lifted thought 
and manners on to a higher plane but shot them through and 
through with the illumination of noble genius. 

It has been the single-minded pursuit of learning on the part 
of a constant succession of devoted men that has enabled both 
Oxford and Cambridge to produce from time to time work of the 
highest order, whether in the region of scholarship, pure thought 
or of experimental science. They have, in effect, been blest who 
have served knowledge with unsparing devotion; in return, they 
have not been deserted by their mistress, who is jealous after the 
manner of her kind. If a man enters a laboratory to probe the 
secrets of the atom and transmute the metals, or the field to study 
crops and grow a finer grain, he must be able to rise above all 
considerations of fame, above immediate material results, and 
simply search and labor because that is his means of expressing 
himself, because he has an intense natural desire to discover the 
secrets which are hidden in nature. So it always is; the true work 
which a man does is achieved in moments of abandon, when all is 
forgotten but the essential nature of the task. Because Oxford 
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and Cambridge—it cannot be said too often—always had men of 
this type, they have been places of power. 

Directly Oxford and Cambridge seek to conform themselves to 
modern needs, to justify themselves to the Philistines outside— 
however excellent in other ways such Philistines may be—they 
may do more work which can be recorded in elaborate tomes, they 
may send out more young men to perform the tasks of the city 
and the factory, but they will lose that ineffable charm, that 
pulsating power, that mysterious influence which calls forth the 
veneration of men in our other universities and in other lands. 


EXTRA-MURAL WORK 


Before I draw to a close I wish to say something on a subject 
with which I have been most closely concerned for over thirty 
years—the extra-mural work of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the extension of their benefits of sound learning 
to the working men and women of the country. It was at Oxford 
that the ‘‘ Association to Promote the Higher Education of Work- 
ing Men’’ was established which afterwards became famous as the 
‘Workers’ Educational Association.’’ It was Oxford that first 
made a grant to enable university tutorial classes to be started, 
and this initiated an educational movement which is one of the 
most conspicuous features of our English educational system. 

In recent years, Oxford and Cambridge have benefited much 
more than is commonly supposed from their activities in the field 
of adult education. It is a testimony to their liberal spirit that 
when working men and women desired to study, as nearly as the 
conditions of their work would allow, on the lines of the tutorial 
method, both universities welcomed them, and great scholars 
willingly gave to them of their best. Fine teachers were sent to 
remote towns, and every summer groups of students have come to 
the universities to enjoy the benefits of residence. It was as though 
the opportunity arose for them to strike their roots into new 
strata of experience, and they seized it. As a result, humanistic 
studies not only in Oxford and Cambridge but in the bulk of the 
universities of the British Commonwealth have been enriched. 

Moreover the Royal Commission of 1922 was so impressed that 
having urged extra-mural work as ‘‘an established and essential 
part of the normal work of a university,’’ it recommended defi- 
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nitely that ‘‘intra-mural education should be provided for a 
limited number of adult students who are intellectually qualified 
for a university training in some special branch of study, and that 
they should be enabled to come into residence. ”’ 

Both Universities adopted the recommendation and made spe- 
cial provisions for their entry... .* 

The working men and women who have gone to Oxford and 
Cambridge went in order to learn. They found tutors at hand 
perhaps even too ready to help them. They also found men of 
different experience from theirs, and learned that there were other 
things than had been dreamed of in their philosophy. They 
found that they had full opportunity to discuss, to argue, and to 
exchange experience, and that, as in Dr. Johnson’s time, a man 
in college could ‘‘fold his legs and have his talk out,’’ and could 
find men ‘‘to put their minds to his.’’ Almost everyone, whether 
teacher or observer, who has spoken about life at Oxford and 
Cambridge insists in greater or less degree upon the fact that it is 
not the formal lecture or the tuition that has the greatest effect 
on students, but the opportunities for intercourse, the discussion 
clubs, the talks over tea or after dinner, or even at breakfast. 
Just as in the time of Tennyson, so now, they 


hold debate, a band 
Of youthful friends, on mind and art, 
And labour, and the changing mart, 
And all the framework of the land. 


* At this point Dr. Mansbridge described certain significant developments 
in Adult Education at Oxford and Cambridge, which are omitted from the 
present discussion with regret. 





THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


JAMES BRYANT CONANT 
PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE SUBJECT which has been assigned to me by those in 

charge of arranging this very interesting meeting is certainly 
broad enough—broad enough to suit the most ambitious of those 
orators who flourished when two-hour addresses were taken as a 
matter of course. But to speak briefly (and I shall endeavor to 
stay within my twenty-five minutes) on the subject of ‘‘The 
American College’’ to the Association of American Colleges is 
truly an appalling task. There is, indeed, much to be said about 
American colleges, but to inflict descriptive material on this audi- 
ence would be worse than bringing coals to Newcastle; it would 
be like addressing a meeting of Scottish housewives on the subject 
of economy. There is not only much to be said about American 
colleges but much to be said against them, and of this we have 
heard no little in recent years. There is also, I believe, a great 
deal to be said for them; and after due deliberation I have de- 
cided this evening to depart from the orthodox procedure and 
attempt to play the réle not of prosecuting attorney but of coun- 
sel for the defense. To that end I shall address myself to the 
subject of the ‘‘Selective Principle in American Colleges’’ and 
hope somehow to contrive to relate my remarks to the general 
subject of this program—‘‘ A Liberal Education.’’ 

Much of the discussion one hears about American higher edu- 
cation seems to me to oscillate between two poles of thought. On 
the one side we hear it stated that primarily the college is con- 
cerned with training the mind, primarily concerned with select- 
ing and training young men and women of intellectual promise 
for positions in after life which require general intelligence and 
a high order of mental capacity. On the other side, we hear it 
proclaimed that the purpose of a college education is not to train 
specialists, but to educate for a fuller life all the students (per- 
haps, indeed, all young Americans). The one pole may be desig- 
nated as education for intellectual leadership; the other, educa- 
tion for citizenship. To a lay audience it would be worth empha- 
sizing at this point that if there is one thing that is certain in this 
most uncertain debate about education, it is that no academic 
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institution exists primarily for any one single purpose. I do not 
have to tell you who are daily immersed in the horrid complexi- 
ties of the situation that while such a simple analysis is a great 
help to the debater, it is less than no help to those who are wres- 
tling with the problems of the American college. The American 
college and the American university exist for many purposes and 
the problem, as I see it, is to keep the balance between the various 
necessary objectives and not let our powers of vision be destroyed 
by focussing too long and too intently on any one particular 
bull’s-eye. 

For example, I take it that we must all strive to improve the 
education in our respective institutions to the end that our gradu- 
ates will be better prepared to lead ‘‘the good life’’—the life of 
a civilized individual in a democratic country. But if in concen- 
trating our attention on this problem we allow our selective 
machinery to grow rusty, we are failing in an equally important 
task—the task of providing the leaders for the future. And by 
the leaders I do not mean the geniuses but the outstanding men 
in professional life, the leaders of the bar, the judges on the bench, 
the physicians of eminence, the engineers of distinction, the pub- 
lie servants of unusual capacity, the administrators in private 
industry who carry forward successfully the great enterprises 
entrusted to their care. 

What is this machinery by which the colleges play their part 
in selecting and training the most able young men and women? 
Clearly it is our old heritage of stiff courses, a stimulating atmos- 
phere making for hard work, examinations, rank lists, ‘‘honor 
standing.’’ But how seriously should we take all this parapher- 
nalia of the academic world which we have inherited from an 
unenlightened past? Can we trust methods evoked by a genera- 
tion ignorant of those beguiling phrases which today are the 
watchwords of educational reform? Take the question of exami- 
nations and the system of grading. Are academic tests of any 
value except as police measures? Do they do more than insure 
that our students will study faithfully the subject matter designed 
to make them better citizens? Perhaps such questions are an 
impertinence when addressed to this audience. But I venture to 
think that it is not the first time you have heard them. Fortu- 
nately the answer is older than the questions. It runs something 
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like this: the community at large must have information about 
the ability of the students who graduate from our colleges. The 
community cannot afford to provide professional education for 
those who cannot profit by it; indeed, the individual himself can- 
not afford to start down a dark or dimly lighted blind alley. The 
future employer—be it the state in its many ramifications, the law 
office, the hospital, or industry—must have as much knowledge 
as possible as to the capacity of applicants for positions. For 
these reasons a college faculty cannot be too much concerned with 
the problem of providing adequate tests and examinations for 
sorting and classifying the graduates. 

One may well raise the question at this point, how in practice 
does our procedure actually operate? It is all very well to say 
that our examinations are a vital part of our selective machinery 
but does it actually work this way in American colleges today? 
I can present, of course, no exhaustive mass of testimony to an- 
swer the question, but I should like to read into the record, as it 
were, some very interesting facts which have recently come to my 
attention. 

A committee of the Harvard Law School faculty has been mak- 
ing a study of the cases of the more than 4,000 who have entered 
the School in recent years. They have compared the standing of 
each of these men in his college work and his success in the exami- 
nations at the end of his first year in the Harvard Law School. 
The results prove once again what has been proved many times 
but not always believed—namely, that there is a close correlation 
between success in college and success in the Law School. (I may 
remark parenthetically that it is equally clear, and in this case 
generally believed, that there is a high correlation between suc- 
cess in the Law School and success in after life at the bar.) 

Take the case of 803 graduates of Harvard College as an exam- 
ple. In each of the seven years under examination, one-half to 
90 per cent of the men who did not have a full C average in their 
four years of college failed in their first-year examinations, and 
of the entire lot of these low-standing men three-quarters failed 
to get the law degree in due course. None of these men had an 
A record and only 2.5 per cent had B records. Hindsight is bet- 
ter than foresight, and it is now clear that it would have been 
better for all concerned if these men had never been admitted to 
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the School. I am glad to say that with our revised admission 
policy such men will not be admitted in the future. 

The examination of the college records of the men from many 
colleges which send us a considerable number of students each 
year revealed a similar situation. In each college a critical grade 
ean be found which marks the line between those who are ‘‘good 
risks’’ in the Harvard Law School and those who are ‘‘bad risks.’’ 
By means of such critical grades, admission to the Harvard Law 
School will be controlled in the future. By keeping the statistics 
up to date, the situation with respect to each individual college 
can be reassessed from time to time and the line drawn higher or 
lower as the facts may indicate. 

This high correlation between the work of the colleges and the 
Harvard Law School undoubtedly would be found to hold in other 
law schools and in general in the graduate professional schools. 
Probably the correlation in the case of the law is somewhat higher 
than it would be in medicine, for example; but I think the case 
of the man who does badly in college and brilliantly in the pro- 
fessional schools is just as mythical in medicine as in law. Prob- 
ably a higher correlation still could be obtained if certain apti- 
tudes could be tested in the case of men going on in science and 
medicine if all the college subjects were not treated as of equal 
prognostic value. But this is for the future to work out. At 
present it seems to me clear that the selective machinery of the 
American college is performing an effective service and is every 
day sifting our students to good advantage. But there is one 
important point to be noted in connection with the Law School 
studies. The position of the line varies greatly from college to 
college. The position of the critical grade which emerges from 
the Law School studies is very different in different institutions— 
different with respect to the honor standards of the college in 
question and different with respect to the passing mark. What 
are the causes of these very large differences? If we were sure 
of the answer to this question, we might make a long step forward 
in education. 

May I give you for what it is worth my analysis of the situa- 
tion. There are, it seems to me, three important variables. The 
first is the way the grades are distributed among the class—the 
relative and absolute grading standard. In some institutions the 
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professors may be much more soft-hearted than in others and on 
the average award a higher percentage of good marks. But this 
cannot be the only factor—the discrepancies between institutions 
are too great. A second factor is the general intellectual level of 
the student body in the college in question. By manipulating the 
admission policy one could clearly raise or lower the position of 
the line I have mentioned. Tracing this factor further would 
lead us to the schools and their selective and educational proc- 
esses, but that is another story. .The third variable would be the 
one which to many people would seem to be much the most impor- 
tant—the nature of the instruction. Some of you may say at 
once that with good instruction the critical average in any insti- 
tution could be lowered so that every graduate would be a good 
risk in a professional school. That is a comforting point of view 
for any educator to have, but I wonder,—frankly I not only won- 
der, but I have grave doubts. 

A consideration of this third variable raises an important 
point, and the answer one gives reveals his fundamental educa- 
tional philosophy. I am, I must admit, an educational Calvinist. 
I have but little faith in salvation by good works and a large 
measure of belief in predestination if not at birth at least at the 
college entrance age! If you agree with this point of view you 
will feel that the examination standards and the intrinsic quality 
of the students determine the absolute intellectual standing of a 
particular college fully as much as the type and quality of the 
instruction. Furthermore, you will side with those who measure 
the effectiveness of the courses primarily from the point of view 
of an evaluation of the sifting and sorting process. Good teach- 
ing, you will say, is teaching which stimulates every last student 
to show all that he has in him; good teaching makes the brilliant 
loafer impossible; it provides a series of tests with memory play- 
ing a secondary role and so difficult that those who come to the 
top have real intellectual capacity. In short, the examinations 
are real trial heats and not jogs around the track with all the 
squad tying for first place. From this viewpoint the subject 
matter is wholly secondary provided one keeps within certain 
limits,—of course, you can’t judge a runner by the time he makes 
going amileonamotorcycle. But let me refer you to Macaulay’s 
famous speech in the House of Commons in 1833 when he first 
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put forward his scheme of competitive examinations which was 
to reform first the Indian Service and then transform the whole 
British Civil Service. 

Speaking on the subject of the proposed competitive examina- 
tions for positions in the East India Company, he answered his 
objectors as follows: 


It is said, I know, that examinations in Latin, in Greek, 
and in mathematics, are no tests of what men will prove to 
be in life. I am perfectly aware, that they are not infallible 
tests; but that they are tests I confidently maintain. Look 
at every walk of life—at this House—at the other House—at 
the Bar—at the Bench—at the Church—and see whether it 
be not true, that those who attain high distinction in the 
world are generally men who were distinguished in their aca- 
demic career. . . . Whether the English system of education 
be good or bad is not now the question. Perhaps I may think 
that too much time is given to the ancient languages and to 
the abstract sciences. But what then? Whatever be the 
languages—whatever be the sciences, which it is, in any age 
or country, the fashion to teach, those who become the great- 
est proficients in those languages and those sciences, will 
generally be the flower of the youth—the most acute—the 
most industrious—the most ambitious of honourable distinc- 
tions. If the Ptolemaic system were taught at Cambridge, 
instead of the Newtonian, the senior wrangler would never- 
theless be in general a superior man to the wooden spoon. 
If, instead of learning Greek, we learned the Cherokee, the 
man who understood the Cherokee best, who made the most 
correct and melodious Cherokee verses—who comprehended 
most accurately the effect of the Cherokee particles—would 
generally be a superior man to him who was destitute of 
these accomplishments. If astrology were taught at our uni- 
versities, the young man who cast nativities best would gen- 
erally turn out a superior man. If alechymy were taught, 
the young man who showed most activity in the pursuit of 
the philosopher’s stone, would generally turn out a superior 
man. 


No more enthusiastic proponent of a selective system based on 
intellectual ability ever spoke on this subject to a hostile audience 
than Macaulay. And yet it was not until twenty years after that 
his proposals were taken seriously by the East India Company. 
The speech from which I have quoted was delivered in 1833, but 
it was not until 1854 that Macaulay became chairman of the com- 
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mittee which wrote the first report outlining in detail how these 
revolutionary plans were to be put into effect. And if you will 
bear with me for yet another quotation, note what the chairman 
then wrote: 

Nothing can be further from our wish than to hold out 
premiums for knowledge of wide surface and of small depth. 
We are of opinion that a candidate ought to be allowed no 
credit at all for taking up a subject in which he is a mere 
smatterer. Profound and accurate acquaintance with a 
single language ought to tell more than bad translations and 
themes in six languages. A single paper which shows that 
the writer thoroughly understands the principles of the dif- 
ferential calculus ought to tell more than twenty superficial 
and incorrect answers to questions about chemistry, botany, 
mineralogy, metaphysics, logic, and English history. . 

Skill in Greek and Latin versification has, indeed, 
no direct tendency to form a judge, a financier, or a diplo- 
matist. But the youth who does best what all the ablest and 
most ambitious youths about him are trying to do well, will 
generally prove a superior man... . 


The English public came gradually to Macaulay’s views about 
the value of competitive examinations (examinations, let it be 
noted, not very different from those required for high honors in 
the various subjects in Oxford and Cambridge). Thus developed 
an institution which Macaulay’s nephew and biographer viewed 
with justifiable pride as being ‘‘a system to which, more than to 
any other cause, we owe it that our political morality grows purer 
as our political institutions become more popular—a system which 
the most far-seeing of American statesmen already regard with 
a generous envy, knowing, as they have only too good reason to 
know, that it is the one and only specific against jobbery and cor- 
ruption which are fast undermining the efficacy of their admin- 
istration and debasing their standards of national virtue.’’ Thus 
wrote G. O. Trevelyan in 1876, and in the English sense of the 
term we still have no competitive civil service. 

But to return to the point at issue, the nature of the courses 
of instruction,—England took Macaulay’s advice on the civil 
service, but neglected the implications of his remarks about 
education. As far as I am aware, there has been no attempt to 
introduce Cherokee or astrology or alchemy into the English 
universities. Here is an instance, I submit, of British conser- 
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vatism. If a man of Macaulay’s eminence had thus spoken in 
America, no less than a dozen colleges in a twinkling of an eye 
would be offering at least optional instruction in those subjects! 
And for the purposes which Macaulay had in mind, such impor- 
tations into the curriculum would have been quite as commend- 
able as certain subjects which a few American colleges and uni- 
versities now offer as part of a liberal education. 

Though Macaulay was so catholic in his taste as to subject 
matter, he was most uncompromising, let it be marked, on the 
matter of concentration, and had no patience with smattering. 
Here the American college has followed him, and, as I have seen 
the programs of those who enter our graduate schools, there is 
barely any institution which does not require that a third to one- 
half of a student’s time be devoted to some one field. This is the 
accepted practice, and I take it that we proclaim it as good, pro- 
vided the field is one which, like Greek (or Cherokee) and unlike 
tap-dancing, is a real test of intellectual power. 

You can diagnose the situation as you will, but my guess is that 
the colleges whose pass men as well as honor men show real intel- 
lectual vigor are those which provide many stiff courses in diffi- 
cult subjects. They are the colleges whose students get a real 
intellectual ‘‘workout’’ and where the examinations spread out 
the students over an extended scale. On the other hand, I imag- 
ine that in those colleges whose honor men even are ‘‘bad risks’’ 
the reverse of this situation would be found to prevail. There 
might be there, I suspect, too many offerings in those fields where 
only the most ingenious can set examinations which test mental 
capacity and intellectual power. I name no subjects as being 
intrinsically difficult or easy, but you all know what I mean,— 
Cherokee will do as a blanket designation for one type, fencing 
and tap-dancing will do as a general title for the other. It seems 
to me self-evident that to the extent that we give up the old dis- 
ciplines which we are sure of as proving ground for intellectual 
talent, we are jeopardizing the selective principle in our educa- 
tional machinery. 

I have tried to make it evident in what I have just said that I 
do not regard the requirements of high standing in old-fashioned 
subjects taken in large doses (concentration) as being the equiva- 
lent of training specialists. I consider such a procedure simply 
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as being the only sure-fire selective machinery we possess. By 
the same token I refuse to admit that it is necessary to introduce 
special courses in order to provide training for citizenship or 
make available a liberal education. I believe that in a well- 
balanced academic community with proper arrangements for 
social life among the students, the liberal element in education is 
largely supplied indirectly. Of course, this method is impossible 
where all or almost all the students major in the same field 
whether it be applied science or the social sciences, or tap-dancing. 
Hence the need of having in every college of the liberal arts tradi- 
tion, strong departments in all fields to attract able students. 
Hence the need of having a wide variety of subjects in which a 
student may major. As to the question of admitting new fields 
of study to the time-honored list, that is a difficult matter. Cer- 
tainly the proponents of each educational innovation must be 
made to prove their case. There are some strange new arrivals 
registered on the academic books; a great many subjects have 
obtained recognition as being suitable for a student in a liberal 
arts college. But I pass over the question of the advisability of 
some of the strangest of these having been admitted. I am not 
the hotel detective, but if I were I should certainly keep a sharp 
watch on certain of the most recent newcomers, for they wear the 
flashy clothes of highly suspicious characters. The time may 
come when we shall wish to reverse the trend of the last one hun- 
dred years and start deleting new fields of study rather than 
forever adding them. 

‘‘Nothing can be further from our wish than to hold out pre- 
miums for knowledge of wide surface and of small depth... . 
A candidate ought to be allowed no credit at all for taking up 
a subject in which he is a mere smatterer.’’ Such were Macau- 
lay’s old-fashioned notions. Perhaps even today everyone will 
admit that he was right as far as the selective aspect of the edu- 
cational process is concerned, perhaps even as far as education 
is believed to consist in training the mind (if you like this phrase, 
which I don’t). But there must be many advocates of survey 
courses and requirements of an elementary knowledge of this and 
that who would protest against these views of Macaulay, hoary 
with a hundred years of antiquity. In the complex world of the 
twentieth century must not every educated man have an acquain- 
tance with many diverse subjects? If this be true and with only 
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four college years available can we provide more than a bowing 
acquaintance? So runs the argument often heard in many dif- 
ferent forms. That there is something in it we must admit; 
something but not very much. If you regard a liberal education 
as a continuing process going on throughout life, the smattering 
acquired in college is of value only if it is the small beginning 
from which great things slowly develop. If it remains a smat- 
tering which every year wears thinner then it is worse than no 
education. 

But, after all, it all depends on your idea! of a liberally edu- 
eated man. If your test is the ability to do crossword puzzles or 
to answer twenty miscellaneous informational questions, then, of 
course, ‘‘knowledge of wide surface and small depth’’ is just the 
thing. Personally I see no value of any sort in one year’s study 
of Greek, the residue of which ten or twenty years later is a 
knowledge of the alphabet and the ability to translate a few 
words. I see a great deal of value in a reading knowledge of 
Greek or Latin which enables one to immerse oneself in the great 
literature of the classics either in college or in after life. A 
knowledge of history is, perhaps, the one common denominator 
in the liberal arts programs which will be developed in this coun- 
try during the next fifty years. But much as I admire history 
as a medium for transmitting those values essential to a liberal 
education, I believe that a person who has soaked himself in one 
significant period is better educated than he who knows by heart 
an historical outline of the last ten centuries. 

As far as so-called positive knowledge is concerned, it seems to 
me to play a minor réle in liberal education. Is a man less well 
educated because he does not know that when hydrogen burns in 
air the compound formed is water? A statesman during the 
World War was reproached by a scientific editor for not knowing 
that dynamite required for its manufacture glycerine and hence 
ultimately fats or vegetable oils. If such factual tests are to be 
applied to determine who is educated, only a walking encyclo- 
pedia will qualify. 

An ignorance of the history of science and technology seems to 
me, on the other hand, regrettable although unfortunately widely 
spread. Much of the significance of accumulated knowledge lies 
in an understanding of the processes by which it was accumulated. 
Few of the values which feed the human soul can be found by 
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studying mere information. Physical science, for example, for 
the non-scientist partakes of the quality of art, literature and 
philosophy only when viewed historically. The appreciation of 
the interplay of those forces which led to the development of our 
present governmental machinery is surely of more educational 
value than an exact knowledge of legislative and administrative 
details. Filling courses with masses of information which can 
be memorized for the purposes of examination does not add any- 
thing to the curriculum from the point of view of the selective 
process or of providing a liberal education. 

It is certainly worth while discussing and discussing again the 
whole subject of what is a liberal education. It has been most 
rewarding for me at least to listen to the papers presented at this 
meeting. It is important to debate every detail and explore 
every new suggestion. But I am sure that we all agree that in 
the last analysis the liberalizing effect of a college education flows 
from the atmosphere of the institution. I often wonder why 
students flocked to the universities in the Middle Ages, why they 
swarmed to Oxford and Cambridge in the first years of the seven- 
teenth century. Undoubtedly there are many explanations and 
we shall never be able to decipher the whole story. But it seems 
to me one of the most impelling reasons must have been that in 
those ancient academic communities the student came in contact 
with a vital force which was to be found nowhere else. It was 
the force of men devoted to a calling, men relatively free from 
material ambitions, men whose passionate attention was focused 
on an inner life, a life of scholarship and contemplation. To 
have had such scholars for teachers was to have realized the liv- 
ing significance of the phrase ‘‘things which are not seen are 
eternal.’’ Was it not for such an experience that even those who 
had no thought of the church as a calling eagerly sought the uni- 
versities in former centuries? And today, though our colleges 
are secular and welcome students of every faith and only by the 
broadest use of the term can their atmosphere be described as 
religious, nevertheless is not the same experience to be gained? 
Does not the same spirit live among our scholars and transmit 
the same message in different words to each succeeding genera- 
tion? So it seems to me, gentlemen, and this message I believe 
is the fundamental basis of a liberal education. 














PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION IN UNDERGRADUATE 
EDUCATION 


WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING 
DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


N THIS two-headed subject—‘‘The Function of Philosophy 
and Religion in Undergraduate Education,’’ I shall follow 
the promptings of indolence and begin with the easier topic, 
namely, Philosophy. In the phrase ‘‘ Philosophy in Education,’’ 
there are only two ambiguous words, ‘‘philosophy’’ and ‘‘educa- 
tion’’: I presume that if we begin by considering each of these, 
we shall approach an answer to the question in hand. 

I want to avoid the usual illusion in talking about philosophy 
that we are talking about a certain ideal of knowledge. It is very 
easy to claim a wide place for philosophy under the general head 
of ‘‘the love of wisdom,’’ a trait which belongs to every branch 
of learning. Let us think of it rather in terms of the motives 
of contemporary students who turn to it, and consider it, in the 
first place, as ‘‘a love of workmanship’’ in doing one’s intellectual 
building. There is a spirit of thoroughness which enters every- 
body who goes into the intellectual enterprise seriously, leading 
him to take pains about the general plan and bearings of his 
work: he considers its ‘‘philosophy.’’ In this sense, philosophy 
is the process of digging around the roots of your special interest, 
whatever that may be. A good workman wants to examine the 
ground and the foundation for his building, and for the ambitious 
workman there arises a certain fascination in this preliminary 
work. A good carpenter will certainly take time out of his regu- 
lar work to sharpen his saws. The employer of the carpenter 
looks at this procedure sometimes with a critical eye, thinking of 
his pocketbook, but the carpenter who does not take time out to 
sharpen his saws is one who is going to do for you less than his 
best work. Philosophy as a college enterprise is time taken out 
to sharpen one’s tools. 

We hear a good deal of orientation courses. If we could con- 
sider the word ‘‘orientation’’ to mean—not the survey of one’s 
bearings within a specific field but rather one’s bearings in the 
universe—and in the universe of knowledge—it would be another 
name for one function of philosophy. Orientation, in this sense, 
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means reviewing one’s instruments, reviewing one’s self, review- 
ing one’s aims, and reviewing one’s place in things. 

With this understanding of the business of philosophy, it is 
obvious that we can waste a lot of time here in preliminary 
flourishes. I think, on the whole, that the professional philoso- 
pher could be defined as the slow-minded man. He, instead of 
proceeding to his subject, halts in the vestibule to try out all his 
concepts : ‘‘ We come to the subject of truth: What is truth? We 
come to the subject of energy: What is energy?’’ He wants first 
of all to examine the nature of that with which he is to deal, 
whereas the pragmatic mind prefers to find its nature by dealing 
with it. Pragmatism is a type of philosophy which is critical of 
philosophy, and indicates that we could better find out what 
energy is by dealing with it than by trying to make a preliminary 
survey of the world and nature. I point this out as an obvious 
danger; but not to apologize for the slow-mindedness of philoso- 
phy which has its own value and place. It is a matter of balance, 
and of how much time you spend on the foundation: it is surely 
an error to spend none! 

With this conception of philosophy in mind, it is evident that 
philosophy springs up everywhere in college. It is not the sole 
business of any particular department. There is a philosophy of 
every subject, of history, of economics, of art, of sociology. Asa 
matter of fact, philosophy is taught everywhere in the college, 
consciously or unconsciously, simply because the instructor is a 
man and cannot help conveying himself, his attitude toward 
things, with whatever else he teaches. My first plea, therefore, 
with regard to the place of philosophy is that philosophy ought 
not to be considered as merely a department, nor should it be con- 
sidered as one of several elective subjects. It is not a part of the 
elective system because philosophy is required in order to lay the 
basis of election. 

There is a logical fallacy in considering philosophy as an item 
to be chosen or not to be chosen. It is as if on our menu cards 
there were listed beside the several viands the knives, forks, 
spoons, and a place to sit down ; and we were approached with the 
question, ‘‘ Will you have ham-and-eggs or a knife, plate and 
chair—take your choice!’’ Logic we may consider as the knife 
and fork of the curriculum. It is the set of implements with 
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which we do our thinking. Metaphysics is the table—the broad 
place upon which all of the viands may be spread out and observed 
in their appropriate relations one to another. In any modern 
college curriculum in which the world-view does not have a funda- 
mental and assured place, we have a situation similar to serving a 
seven-course dinner under picnic conditions—no plates, no im- 
plements, except such as are supplied by nature. And the point 
I am trying to bring before you is this, that the richer our cur- 
ricula, the greater the number of subjects offered, the more neces- 
sity there is that philosophy should be there, that some general 
conception of the world of thought and of reality should be in the 
student’s mind at the time when he makes his choices. I would 
propose that philosophy is necessary to make our college curricula 
safe for election! 

That is the first point. Now let us look at the second ambiguous 
word ‘‘education.’’ Looking at education in a broad way, we 
may make a rough functional distinction between the lower and 
the higher schools, including in the lower everything prior to the 
college. This lower education is concerned (and here I am not 
making any distinction with regard to the réle of the church and 
the school and the home) with conveying the elementary truths, 
the elementary techniques and the-elementary values upon which 
the boys and girls have to conduct their lives. Truth, technique, ~ 
and value are the three aims of elementary education. 

Now, the higher education is not to be defined as more of the 
same thing—more truth, more technique, and more value. I wish 
to suggest that this is not what higher education essentially is. 
It does indeed convey more truth, more technique and more value : 
but the thing which distinguishes the higher education from the 
lower is the new attitude toward the whole enterprise, a different 
relation to the subject matter. 

Up to the time of higher education the student has been receiv- 
ing, and he must continue to receive; but he receives now as a 
potential maker. He does not merely learn his science; he con- 
siders himself an incipient scientist. He has become personally 
responsible for what he takes into his mind, as he has not pre- 
viously been responsible. 

The lower school is the place for indoctrination. You cannot 
give an elementary education without telling students more than 
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you can prove at the time; and if you deprive them of those 
matters of acquired knowledge and belief—the beliefs in religion 
and politics and ethics, which you are not prepared to demonstrate 
to them, you are starving your children. They cannot get on 
without the communication of more than you can at that stage 
give evidence for, your best beliefs on those subjects. 

Now the time comes when every boy and girl becomes a critic 
of these things which he has received. To my mind, the college 
years are the years of criticism. They are the years of unbuilding 
and rebuilding the mental structures which have been received in 
these major matters of the conduct of life. College has, in brief, 
to contain the necessary answer to a necessary indoctrination. 
Instead of moral tradition, socially transmitted attitude, and so 
forth, the young man or woman is now ready to think ‘‘danger- 
ous thoughts.’’ He ought to be thinking dangerous thoughts, 
that is, he ought to be thinking thoughts different from those re- 
ceived, by way of doubting and testing them. Before he enters 
college, he has already begun to cultivate his own private skepti- 
cism about the moral advice that has been rained on him from 
every quarter. What does he now want? A chance to think 
these ideas out for himself. He can only become a free man by 
examining tradition critically from the outside, until he can decide 
how much of it he wants to adopt for himself. Consequently, the 
college life is the time for systematic rethinking. If this is the 
case, we have defined philosophy from a new point of view. Phi- 
losophy is guidance in the business of rethinking—that is what 
it essentially is. 

The advantage of philosophy in the college curriculum from this 
point of view is that philosophy has persisted throughout the his- 
tory of human civilization ; and has encountered nearly all of the 
deviations which in the contemporary world are likely to be made. 
The young man who thinks that he has something new in the art 
of economics or in the art of family relationships may well be 
reminded that these novelties are in most cases deviations that 
are rather old; he may thus be saved from falling into the ancient, 
obvious and conventional pitfalls, with the enthusiasm of a dis- 
coverer. 

It is important—nothing perhaps is more important—to take 
the critical spirit of our youth at the proper time, and provide it 
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with its own tools and materials from racial experience, so that 
it shall take a helpful direction rather than a foolish and wasteful 
one. What the college student wants is the technique of mature 
freedom; and I should say that the name of this is ‘‘ philosophy. ’’ 
With all of his getting, he will want this equipment, to establish 
his new attitude toward his subject matter. 

When is he ready for this? When is a college student ready 
for philosophy? If these conceptions which I have placed before 
you have any meaning at all, they imply that the student is ready 
for philosophy at the moment he enters college. This is the time 
to give him the first bent of his new status. And if we begin, as I 
am afraid we do in our freshman year, by offering him ‘‘more of 
the same’’—more English, more mathematics, more history, on a 
higher level to be sure, but still a continuation in substance, we 
are losing a very important psychological advantage. 

The question is raised at what point properly collegiate work 
should be introduced, whether at the beginning of the freshman 
year or at the junior year. I want to say that we are not purely 
passive in that matter. We can do something to bring on the 
crisis. We can turn the student into a maturer being by con- 
fronting him in his freshman year with the expectation, which he 
is then eager to meet, that he do his own thinking, that he acquire 
a logical sense, a power of mental self-management and of self- 
review. 

One of the reasons that our colleges are the beginning of com- 
mercialism among our leading men is that boys come to college 
with the assumption that they know what they want: they know 
what they want from life, and college must be a means to that 
end. Just as long as we allow them to go ahead on that unchal- 
lenged assumption, we are assuming with them that college work 
must be a means to the end of tangible success. 

Why not invite reflection upon that assumption at the beginning 
of the college career and say, in effect, ‘‘ Yes, we want you to suc- 
ceed, and we want college to help you; but that is neither the whole 
aim of life nor of college; we are not so much interested in what 
you gain as in what you are; and we remind you that there is 
opportunity here to consider ends as well as means, perhaps the 
most difficult as well as the most vital of all themes for your medi- 
tation.’’ 
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There are one or two special points, perhaps, about the place of 
philosophy ; the relationship between it and science might be men- 
tioned. Weare scientific people and we want our students to feel 
the enthusiasm and promise of scientific method. We want some- 
thing more than that. We want them to feel the moral quality of 
exact technique, as exact as the subject matter permits. We want 
them to feel that science is a spiritual enterprise. 

At the same time, we want to avoid the misconception that comes 
from a fallaciously easy philosophizing that often attaches itself 
to scientific methods. This is a typical case. I am quoting from 
Mr. Bertrand Russell : 


That man is the product of causes which had no prevision 
of the end they were achieving; his origin, his growth, his 
hopes and fears, his loves and his beliefs are but the outcome 
of collocations of atoms; that all the labors of all the ages, 
all the devotion, all the brightness of human genius are 
destined to extinction in the vast death of the solar system, 
and that the whole temple of man’s achievement must be 
buried beneath the debris of a universe in ruins ;—all these 
things if not quite beyond dispute are yet so nearly certain 
that no philosophy which rejects them can hope to stand. 


That is not science. Science doesn’t say those things, though 
they present themselves as conclusions from science. Who says 
them? Any person is likely to say them who gets his first impres- 
sion of the scientific method as applied to human beings. One of 
the reasons why so many of our college boys get, with all of their 
enthusiasm for science, a certain sense of desolation about their 
own place in the world is that we have never helped them to face 
the fundamental fallacies of this kind of a conclusion, particularly 
in psychology which has the justified job of applying the physio- 
logical and mechanical method to man. Particularly in that 
science it is easy to forget that a technique is not a philosophy 
and that a scientific result is not necessarily the whole truth. 
This pessimistic conclusion is a suggestion and not a proof. There 
are other fields of evidence which ought to be brought to mind. 
I think that this is the most startling thing happening in our coun- 
try with regard to the incidental suggestions of the curriculum. 
It is both foolish and futile to take the attitude of criticizing 
science; it is both wise and prudent to see that the philosophical 
suggestions of science are well considered and supplemented. 
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Let me propose four conclusions : 

First, colleges have an obligation to do consciously and well 
what is being done anyway and incidentally. Since everything 
is suggesting philosophy and since the growing mind is making 
its own philosophy, colleges have the peculiar obligation to see 
that these things are done well. 

Secondly, the first duty of the specialized department of philoso- 
phy is to the college and not to the graduate school of philosophy. 
This attaches particularly to those institutions which have gradu- 
ate schools of philosophy, and in which the logic and metaphysics 
are taught chiefly with the question in mind, ‘‘ Do they lead to the 
higher courses and so to the graduate school?’’ Logic is taught 
differently if it is taught for freshmen than if it is taught with 
the question, ‘‘ Are we preparing these students for going on to 
the logic of relations, symbolic logic, mathematical logic, and the 
like ?’’ 

Third, the faculty as a whole should have the right to interfere 
with the department of philosophy as with no other department 
in requesting from them the kind of instruction that the college 
needs. 

Fourth, philosophy is valuable in two places in particular, at 
the beginning and at the end. First, in the freshman year, in 
presenting logic as an art of thinking and the general theory of 
knowledge together with an elementary theory of value. I want 
to put the following suggestion simply as a question. In Harvard 
College we establish a certain number of units of college work 
which must be passed off for the A.B. degree. Suppose that we 
should set aside the first half of the freshman year and say, ‘‘ This 
has nothing to do, in terms of credits, with the A.B. degree.”’ 
We would then reduce our course requirements from 16 to 12 or 
14. Let us begin this count not earlier than the second half of 
the freshman year. The first half of the freshman year might 
then be considered a continuation of the question, ‘‘Are you fit 
to go on with college work or not?’’ It might become, by way 
of their studies, a personal study of these men and their minds; 
and that, I think, is the most important thing that we might do. 

I have found in an attempt to teach freshmen ethics that they 
can do almost as well with ethics as higher classmen. But their 
difficulty is that they can’t express themselves, and they don’t 
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know how to read. The reason for both of these difficulties is 
that they don’t know how to think. In the introduction of logic 
to them, I should make it a point that they learn the strategy of 
thinking and the strategy of expressing themselves and of reading 
a book. 

In the second place, philosophy is particularly important 
toward the end of his course when the student may be more or less 
puzzled and confused by the multitude of philosophical sugges- 
tions pouring in from all his courses and from a hundred other 
sources of belief, and needs something to clarify and unify his 
outlook. Then, I think that a course which would deal with the 
various types of thought, showing their relationship and giving 
him his bearings, is one of the best ways in which we could give 
him the confidence in the reality of intellectual enterprise. It 
would tend to ensure that he would leave college, not tired of 
reading, but to continue his thinking, because it doesn’t leave on 
his mind that sophisticated anti-intellectualism which is often the 
child of despair. 


II 


Now then, religion! I shall be brief. There is a dilemma 
about teaching religion. We can’t do with it and we can’t do 
without it. We can’t handle it because we can’t teach religion 
as such. Religion, as a way of living emerging from feeling and 
will, lacks clear objectivity. To treat religion objectively and 
scientifically runs the danger of misusing it, of misinterpreting 
it and turning it into something else. Much scientific study of 
religion tends to be a study of queer ways of behavior, fallen into 
by primitive peoples and irrationally transmitted. Somebody 
said, ‘‘If you take a square look at a thing, you won’t get the 
right slant on it.’’ This is peculiarly true of square looks at re- 
ligion. On the other hand, you can’t evade it. Dr. Kelly’s quo- 
tation of the resolution of the Student Federation is to the point 
here. We can’t evade it, because of the simple necessity for tell- 
ing the truth about our subject matters. We cannot give a 
realistic account of our civilization and omit the religious factor. 

The danger of our college curriculum with regard to religion 
has been the falsehood of omission. I would like to illustrate that 
briefly in two or three fields. Consider the conception of law and 
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rights. There is no doubt, whatever, that religious ideas have 
moulded our conceptions of legal right and that the original codes 
of law have come out of religious consciousness quite as much as 
out of economic and social experience. Nobody can deal with the 
idea of law and human rights without striking religion some- 
where. Law continues to be moulded by the prevalent concep- 
tion of the human being,—What is he? Is there any sense in 
calling him ‘sacred,’ or is it pure moonshine? 

One has only to mention history, literature, cosmology, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, to call to mind further illustrations, into which I 
will not enter. 

Having pointed out the dilemma, let me say that the present is 
a very fortunate moment for dealing with religion in college. 
First, because religion is not as skittish as it used to be about 
scientific methods. It recognizes the legitimacy of the scientific 
inquiry into itself, the legitimacy of higher criticism, and it recog- 
nizes that science is not an enemy but that science is itself an 
aspect of religion. Second, because science is not as skittish as it 
used to be about recognizing the religious factor where it exists. 
It is beginning to recognize that religion is one of its objects. 
History is beginning to be disposed to see the importance of feel- 
ing in life. We are interested in the history of ideas. Ladies 
and gentlemen, there is a more important phase of history than 
the history of ideas that has not yet been written, and that is the 
history of feeling,—the history of sentiment, of the attitudes and 
dispositions which have moved the world. History is beginning 
to recognize the importance of them. It is a fortunate moment— 
what can we do about it? 

The intellectual side of religion is very largely dealt with by 
philosophy in the form of metaphysics and ethics, so that in deal- 
ing with philosophy, we inevitably touch upon religious subject 
matter. Besides this, there are various familiar scientific aspects 
of religion, which are worth the risks of mounting, if the right 
man can be had. There is the history of religion, comparative 
religion, which need not be victimized by the easy assumption that 
the historical method reduces all religion to that sort of relativity 
which implies that none of it is true. The psychology and phi- 
losophy of religion have a place of their own. The philosophical 
interpretation of history is perhaps even more important, because 
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the interpretation of history brings religion into direct and ex- 
plicit relations with other factors making history. 

Finally, I think that the most important thing that the college 
ean do for religion is its own observance. It is only through 
observance that we meet the original difficulty that we can’t com- 
municate religion as such. 

There is in all of our education an ultra-rational element which 
is likely to be neglected because it is beyond the region of direct 
expression. Observance is something that we Americans very 
little understand ; we tend to apologize for such ceremony as we 
keep. We hardly know what a ceremony is or why (for exam- 
ple) a person should go to church. Let us consider for a moment 
just two functions of religious observance. Observance is the 
conservation of feeling. The business of observance is to con- 
serve the most important feelings of the race, by reinstating the 
ideas upon which they rest. The other function is seen in that 
law of displacement which we have to invoke so frequently in 
modern life. Our lives are so full of goods that the best is 
shouldered aside by the better, and the better by the good, until 
the best is lost unless we make a deliberate place for it. Religious 
observance is making a place for the best that we have in thoughts 
and feelings, so that its due effect will not be lost. 

Within this general conception of observance, there are two 
things which especially concern the college faculty. There is the 
humility of the intellect, in the acknowledgment of the realm of 
the unknown, without which we are always conveying a fragment 
of the truth. If we were to adopt the rule of old Lao Tze and 
‘‘eonvey our instruction by silence,’’ our college curricula would 
be much simplified! We can’t do that. But we can add silence 
to our words. The meaning of worship is the utterance of resid- 
ual truth by the silent attitude of humility. Without that, the 
truth which we do utter is something less than the truth, and to 
that extent untrue. 

Then there is the humility of the will, which suggests that we 
don’t know all that is good, nor do our philosophies define the 
deepest of what is good. The reverence of the will is the one hope 
for the unity of mankind and the unity of culture. For it alone 
establishes that fundamental ground which lies deeper than 
thought, the universality of feeling, without which civilization is 
at loose ends. 











THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE HUMANITIES 
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OR ONE’S own self, if not for one’s hearers, it seems highly 
desirable, in discussing anything capable of such broad inter- 


pretation as undergraduate liberal education and the relation 
thereto of the humanities, at least to formulate the character and 
desiderata of each. This is not so difficult, and perhaps as satis- 
factory, as to try to define each. 

What is undergraduate education? A particular slice, two, 
four, or six years thick, of a lifelong process of education. It 
comes at a time when a considerable accumulation of basic knowl- 
edge has already been made and some facility gained in dealing 
with ideas, and when a fresh access of physical and emotional 
vigor prompts a reaching out in every direction. It is a time of 
ranging, and, in view of the narrowing that social and economic 
forces later compel, wisely so recognized and provided for. 
Mature life so quickly and insistently takes on the character of 
the second periphrastic that the undergraduate period seems 
rightly to claim the subjunctive—the realm of the far-view, the 
realm of the possible—which is in fact mathematics. The under- 
graduate must learn what is, but particularly what may be, and 
the laws, so far as we know them, of what may be, if he is to gain 
any facility in the adjusting that continued learning will call for. 

What are the distinctive needs of undergraduate education? 
My form of description is to list eight needs, with a word of 
justification or amplification here and there. 

First, a vivifying and stretching of the mind to be got through 
the discovery of the wonder, awesomeness, impressiveness, com- 
pelling validity, beauty, charm of the world of nature and of 
man and through the pleasurable activity of the mind itself, suc- 
cessful enough to be encouraging to further activity, difficult 
enough to remain challenging. 

Second, though the order is not throughout the list on a scale 
of values, I put a summary knowledge of the actual world as 
Professor Keyser in Humanism and Science uses the term, and 
for him science has to do with all of the actual world both ma- 
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terial and immaterial. Of course I say a summary knowledge 
because no other kind of knowledge is possible within the under- 
graduate years, but summary does not carry the connotation of 
glib that often attaches to the superficial. The knowledge must 
be sober and sound and understood, though most of it be accepted 
at second hand. Even this kind of knowledge gained during four 
years cannot be coextensive with the actual world and so a 
choice must be made. I think it is wisely made with reference 
to having subject matter cover a wide spread, with reference to 
the interest and capability of the student, and with reference to 
the radioactivity of the subject matter. 

Third, there should go with this a similar summary view of 
learning and the relations of its specific fields, leading to a sense 
of the organic character of both life and learning. In our own 
country at the present time I think undergraduate education 
needs this greatly. We are prompted to strive for a recognition 
of this organic character in proportion to our difficulty in find- 
ing teachers qualified to point it out, since we are under the guid- 
ance still of a majority of teachers so narrowly trained as not 
to know that they lack it. Equally for those that will continue 
their education along many lines, largely informally, and for 
those who will formally pursue a specialized field, college years 
seem the crucial time at which to get such a recognition. 

Fourth, I put a knowledge of the past, both for what it accom- 
plished and for what it failed to accomplish, as a right of the 
undergraduate to help him to maturity. T. E. Hulme, in his 
Speculations, says that humanity ought always to carry with it a 
library of a thousand years as a balancing pole. Though I know 
the case as put by those who contend that learning is handling 
and doing, whence it most certainly does come, I still deem the 
great validity of formal education to be the extent to which it 
enables one to profit by the vicarious. A large part of what can 
be vicariously appropriated necessarily lies in the past. In the 
degree to which it is wisely appropriated does it live and func- 
tion to give depth, breadth and maturity in a present where the 
span of life and the spread of experience are both too restricted 
to reach such a state of maturity in any other way. 

Fifth, an undergraduate ought to arrive at a working philoso- 
phy—perhaps an attitude is a weighty enough term for it— 
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toward the relations between the human and the divine, the 
transient and the permanent, the self-getting and the self-giving. 
I would have this attitude tentative enough to allow for growth, 
sufficiently formulated to guide in the day to day construction of 
a scale of values, and to furnish a working method of seeking 
spiritual enlightenment. This attitude assumes a special impor- 
tance in the undergraduate period because of the natural ranging 
which at that time prompts leaving previously unquestioned posi- 
tions, and the student needs help not to get lost before he can find 
out where he is. 

Sixth, indispensable for the satisfactions of life is a knowledge 
of what makes a process an art and some of art’s imperatives. 
Such knowledge has high radioactivity and can inform activities 
of the most diverse sorts. It is responsible for that special thing 
called quality, or style, or distinction, the source of both the con- 
tentment and the exaltation of rightness. To appreciate it and 
thus vicariously enter into its creation, is an unfailing source of 
joy wherever it is done. To do the humdrum work of the world 
with regard for it is to lift that work from dullness to validity. 
Because he is laying a foundation during some special years in 
order to make richer the years to follow, the undergraduate ought 
not to miss this recognition while he is young. 

The seventh and eighth I put together—two more things that 
I would see to it that undergraduate education did not miss: 
some field or fields pursued sufficiently far as to reveal the depth 
of real scholarship in any field; and curiosity aroused and un- 
satisfied, trained to maintain a suspended judgment. Where I 
have talked so much about having to have summary knowledge, I 
must say that the salvation of intellectual integrity depends upon 
a recognition of its summary nature and a realization by partici- 
pation to a modest degree (recognized as a modest degree) in the 
long and painstaking processes that have made the summary view 
possible. If then the undergraduate has the ability and the taste 
to go on to prolonged scholarly work in one field, he is the better 
off for the summary knowledge of other fields that will keep him 
in mind of where he belongs in the whole. If he never goes on to 
specific scholarly work, he at least knows its earmarks and its in- 
dispensability to the knowledge that he had taken and will con- 
tinue to take second hand. He should not be allowed about in 
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society with less, especially since he is classed in the educated 
group and has proportionate opportunities for doing damage. 
His future use both to himself and to society in an intellectual 
way, of course, depends upon his aroused and unsatisfied curi- 
osity. Whatever can foster that in his undergraduate days is a 
sine qua non. 

Supposedly the humanities have a contribution to make to this 
education. Well, what are the humanities? 

The New English Dictionary says, ‘‘ Learning or literature con- 
cerned with human culture: a term including the various 
branches of polite scholarship, as grammar, rhetoric, poetry and 
especially the study of the ancient Latin and Greek Classics.’’ 
Then come some quotations, one from Sir Frederick Pollock 
showing that he included the classics, whether Latin or Greek, 
or Italian or German or French or English in such a category. 

If we take learning or literature concerned with human culture 
as our definition, I could not leave his respective topic to any 
single gentleman on this program, for it would indeed be easy to 
show that learning in all the fields under inspection is concerned 
with human culture. Perhaps only Professor Holmes and Pro- 
fessor Carlson would even care to post their land, and yet with 
Professor Keyser’s definition of science I think I could make my 
way even across their boundaries. 

I have no intention, however, of keeping up a filibuster for the 
remaining sessions of this meeting. Let us turn to that part of 
the definition ‘‘especially the study of the ancient Latin and 
Greek Classics.’’ The first thing I would note in this body of 
material is the spread of subject matter contained in these 
classics. Aside from the indirect treatment of knowledge of all 
sorts in drama and other poetry, we have in the prized finds of 
Greek literature and learning at the time when the humanities 
were so called, philosophy, religion, government, economics, sci- 
ences—a larger cultivated field in some of them than in others— 
mathematics, esthetics, ethics, history, architecture, engineering 
—and I am sure I am overlooking some. When one reads Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis, there is ethnology and war, and human nature 
and geography ; when it is Homer, there is all of this and, besides, 
the heightened power of imagery and rhythm. If it is Sophocles, 
the depths of philosophy and men’s relation to the gods and to 
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each other ; in Plato, wide ranges of philosophy; in Aristotle, the 
canons of the poetic art, and the laws of government and their 
specific applications. So I could go on with the list. By the 
time a student learns to read Greek fluently he has ranged 
through profound treatments of many fields of learning. 

Of course, this is just one reason why Greek and Latin classics 
so long held their place as instruments in a liberal education. 
The subject matter studied brought to the mind a summary 
knowledge of both the actual world and the possible world. 
What these works had to offer came well nigh being up-to-date in 
these fields at the time of the Revival of Learning. Luckily there 
is still more to learn along the same lines today. The humanities 
continue to grow and develop as long as man and his activities 
develop. The sum of knowledge therein varies: the relation of 
such studies to making a liberally educated person is constant. 

Suppose, still bearing in mind the organic character of life and 
learning, and realizing that all the fields under discussion are 
cultivated as fields of learning because they spring from the in- 
terest of man, and that the course of such learning is mapped 
by the ability and nature of man, suppose that we do take the 
more restricted point of view and examine what literature, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, poetry, various languages, both ancient and mod- 
ern, as such, can contribute to this undergraduate education 
whose needs I have made so bold as to claim to divine. 

First, to the languages. Nothing, I believe, serves better to 
convince that language is a medium of expression than to learn 
to know more than one. The things that are taken for granted 
by a one-language man, the tendency to condition thought by 
vocabulary, the submission to the dictatorship of words and sen- 
tences, the blanket use of words with inevitable inaccuracies and 
false shades, may be greatly overcome by the knowledge of an- 
other language. I once had the opportunity to start a group of 
high school boys and girls in Latin and I determined to try to 
make them recognize thought apart from words by the figure of 
dressing thought in English clothes or Roman clothes—the same 
thought but the forms not even corresponding to each other. We 
are all familiar with the experience of asking a person, ‘‘ How do 
you say so and so in such and such a language?”’ and getting the 
answer, ‘‘You do not say that. You say something else to mean 
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that.’’ I found that the students could cease to expect word to 
correspond to word as readily as to recognize that nothing in a 
toga corresponds to the sleeve. of a coat and yet both garments 
function alike to present a gentleman dressed. Such a recogni- 
tion of thought independent of language and languages different 
from each other is good preparation for the artistic use of the 
tool. 

The far-reaching implications of any language itself about the 
mentality of the people who use it make a specific language 
radioactive for a whole culture. It is sound psychology to infer 
the restless, questing, subtle character of Greek intellectual life 
from the Greek language, as it is to expect sustained conquest, 
patient classification, effectiveness by weight, of the Romans be- 
cause you know they spoke Latin. The characteristic French 
approach to art, literature or manners would not be itself ex- 
pressed in Norwegian. That seems to me really the meaning of 
the often repeated, ‘‘One simply cannot appreciate literature in 
translation.’’ The statement is only partially true. The common 
spectrum of ideas can come through all right. It is the ultra- 
violet and infra-red rays that are missed. To take a passage 
written in one language, translate it into a second and from the 
second into a third is a highly revealing exercise. The more dif- 
ferent the languages in their genius, the more revealing. Greek 
has two advantages over all the other languages that western stu- 
dents commonly learn in that it is sufficiently inflected to bring 
out relationships more clearly and more readily than those lan- 
guages which have dispensed with such signs of distinction, and 
in that a wealth of particles and a particularly flexible use of one 
part of speech for another by the help of article and particle 
afford shades of meaning and subtleties understandable even at 
the Xenophon stage. Latin lacks this richness but carries enough 
inflection to make grammar an immediate reality. This in itself 
is no small advantage for a liberal education. Grammar and 
sentence structure are as important in any artistic use of lan- 
guage—I should even go so far as to say in any adequate use of 
language—as the bony structure of the head is in portraiture. 
The lapse of knowledge of English grammar in recent language 
teaching has certainly produced in many cases prose as flabby as 
a rubber face, and where only one language is known and the 
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grammar of it not recognized, there is no conception even of the 
loss. 

What is said of grammar and sentence structure is also true of 
rhetoric where the use of language is to approximate or become 
an art. If it is important for an undergraduate to know what 
makes a process an art and, if possible, to have some practice in 
the pursuit of an art, the readiest to hand, the one whose funda- 
mental technique is most widespread is certainly in the language 
field. I should not limit my undergraduate to one art, but I 
should surely take advantage in opening artistic doors for him of 
that art whose tools he must constantly use. Of course poetry in 
any language is but another and more readily recognized phase 
of this artistic use with color, form, music all at its command to 
produce the essentially right. 

All of the secondary uses of learning languages that have been 
presented to students as the major reasons for their study, such 
as better knowledge of derivation, and breadth of scientific vocab- 
ulary and such minor matters, are but devices to keep the stu- 
dent’s eyes off the ball, and to leave him in the desperate case of the 
golfer that watches the club, thinks of his upper arm muscles, re- 
members the honeysuckle through which he may have the pleasure 
of hunting the ball. That one may know the possibilities of lan- 
guage as an art, and that from two or three languages one may 
know the art more thoroughly, and that from poetry as well as 
prose one may know it even better—this is the justification of 
studying it. The humanities, in language study ancient and 
modern, have something to offer without doubt for the sixth, the 
artistic need of the undergraduate. 

When we come to a knowledge of the past and its influence on 
the present, the ancient Latin and Greek classics in extant records 
furnish much material, not for the earliest stages of the past, but 
an early one, and an incomparably rich one. 

One cannot stop in seeking to understand institutions, doc- 
trines, science, philosophy, history, any of the many fields of 
cultivated life that the Greeks and Romans had, with what either 
Greeks or Romans knew or thought or did, but one cannot begin 
to understand without going back to what they knew and thought 
and did. The earliest knowledge that we have of some verities 
comes to us unchanged from them, while in other cases the flower- 
ing of our knowledge has its roots there, and, even where we dis- 
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card their knowledge, there is enlightenment in knowing what 
they believed and why. There seems also to be a peculiar force 
in recognizing in ancient literatures the universal truth to human 
nature that makes these classics great. Students, especially 
young students, seem to ponder such truths with greater atten- 
tion, perhaps because the setting is different and the verities are 
not taken for granted as they are in more familiar and more 
contemporaneous happenings. Also the fact that the stretch of 
years has been great and yet has in no way lessened the truth per- 
ceived, brings home its universal character. Students get this 
sense as early as their reading of Homer and go deeper with it in 
Sophocles and Euripides. A summary knowledge of the actual 
world, physical, intellectual and spiritual, cannot leave out the 
Greek and Roman classics, nor can a summary view of learning 
and the relations of its specific fields leading to a sense of the 
organic character of life and learning. In the works of the 
Greeks the organic character was so recognized that it would seem 
queer to a Greek that men should ever have to be reminded of it. 

From a working philosophy, or an attitude toward the rela- 
tions between the transient and the eternal, the human and the 
divine, the self-getting and self-giving, one could hardly exclude 
the teachings that deal with mind in the world by posting the 
ultimate as vous; with the upreachings of Prometheus; with the 
eternal divine necessity set forth as &rm and with its manifesta- 
tions; with the counsel of moderation in wndea&yav, any more 
than one could exclude a knowledge of Yahweh, or the recogni- 
tion of God as Love, or the profundity of ‘‘ Whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it; and whosoever will lose his life for my sake 
shall find it.’’ The working philosophy of an undergraduate of 
1937 would take cognizance of and be influenced also by other 
approaches to the problems that have been made since all these 
concepts were uttered, but such approaches will be found in the 
same kind of literature that produced these, and such literature 
is a part of today’s humanities. 

Of the needs that remain of the eight which I predicated for 
present undergraduate liberal education the first—a vivifying 
and stretching of the mind—can without doubt be furthered by 
the material of the humanities, but depends on them in their 
restricted view less than on some others. In this day science is 
the great quickener and stretcher of the mind that first challenges 
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attention. The humanities are the branch of learning that above 
all others speaks most intelligibly to some minds, but in general 
it is rather in giving richness and artistic expression to the quick- 
ened mind that they best serve the student. 

They are a fertile field for the pursuit of scholarship suffi- 
ciently far to reveal the depths of real scholarship in any field, 
but again they claim no validity here beyond other branches of 
learning. 

For aroused and unsatisfied curiosity all the contributions of 
the humanities toward a philosophy of life and work, all their 
contributions toward the understanding and pursuit of an art, 
all their contributions toward a recognition of a past made living 
in a present serve continually, and the temper of the discussions 
in the ancient Greek and Latin classics makes for a tendency 
toward suspended judgment. 

Though implied in all that I have said is the recognition of the 
constantly growing literature of the humanities, I cannot bring 
this paper to an end without something more specific about the 
contributions of literature itself; the literature of all times, both 
prose and poetry, to the making of a liberal. Though there are 
mentalities that seem to bristle with illiberality at meeting any- 
thing different from what they have previously accepted, this is 
not the general mark of a cultivated mind. The multiplication 
and diversification of experiences and attitudes beyond the 
powers or opportunities of any of us, even the most fortunately 
placed, are at our command in literature. We are privileged to 
be of the company of the great, the noble, the cramped, the mis- 
understood, the subtle, the beautiful, the oppressed, the alien, in 
circumstances that never are repeated in our own routine, privi- 
leged to share the heightened emotions of poetry that make of the 
world in which we walk a glowing thing, that lift the people 
whom we meet to the human dignity and poignancy that comes 
from sharing their inmost feelings as we do share them in litera- 
ture, when only very rarely are we permitted to do so with real 
people in a long lifetime. It is literature that puts us at ease in 
a world of people and things we have never seen nor met, and to 
that extent makes us vicariously supermen. Surely no under- 
graduate can afford to start the next stage of his life without 
having caught sight of this fair prospect and started in pursuit 
of it. 





THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE ARTS* 


JONAS LIE 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


‘o[HE CHANGING wisdom of successive generations discards 

ideas, questions facts, demolishes theories, but the artist 
appeals to that part of our being which is not dependent on 
wisdom and therefore is more permanent and enduring. Art 
speaks to our capacity for delight and wonder, to the sense of 
mystery surrounding our lives, to our sense of pity, beauty, and 
pain, to the latent feeling of fellowship with all creation and to 
the subtle but invincible conviction of solidarity that knits to- 
gether the loneliness of innumerable hearts, to the solidarity in 
joy and sorrow, in aspirations, in illusions, in hope, in feeling 
which joins men to each other, which joins together all humanity, 
the dead to the living, and the living to the unborn.’’ So spoke 
Joseph Conrad. 

We all know that the arts have not yet won their way into the 
academic picture and have not yet arrived as a general subject of 
liberal education as have the physical, biological, and social sci- 
ences and some of the other humanities. 

As we look back, we find the arts have played an important 
part in the upbuilding of culture, and it cannot be questioned 
that the artist is an integral part of civilization and that he has 
an important place in the intellectual and spiritual achievements 
of mankind, and by the works which the artists have left behind, 
civilizations are justly measured. 

* * & #2 & # € 


In Art and the Itfe of Action, Max Eastman says, ‘‘ You can- 
not pretend that art has no value in itself when you stand humili- 
ated before the perfection of a carved image whose goal outside 
itself was some funny trick of necromancy dead six thousand 
years, nor can you keep up with this pretense in the face of the 
intensity with which orchestral music in its purest forms is loved 
by all kinds and classes of people who throng out as though to a 

* Excerpts furnished by Mr. Lie from the full manuscript, which is withheld 
from publication at this time. 
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religious or patriotic revival or a gladiatorial arena to drink the 
experience of it.’’ 
#2 #28 % & & 


In the broad sense of the word, art is international, but as art 
develops from within and, like a plant, grows from the soil, its 
character is developed by the conditions under which it grows, 
much as a grape grown in the soil and sunlight of the Rhone 
Valley is a different grape from that grown in California, even 
though the vine might be part of the same plant. 

It is difficult to conceive of Turgeniev having been born and 
brought up in England, Tennyson in India, Tagore in Germany, 
or Beethoven in China. Art, though fundamentally interna- 
tional, becomes national and within the nation, regional, and with 
the encouragement and recognition which our present govern- 
ment is giving art in America, we see American art developing, 
more and more independent of European influences and freed 
from un-American traditions. 

*#e* #28 8 & # 


I appeal to the institutions of learning to recognize the estab- 


lishment of schools of fine arts in the form of studios or work- 
shops conducted by master artists, much as the young artist was 
apprenticed in the masters’ studios or workshops long ago, that 
the student may learn the actual working out of the problems of 
easel and mural painting, sculpture, and the arts and crafts. 

In the chaotic state in which we find the world of art today, 
it is a problem how to approach the teaching of art. We face 
two methods, that of beginning with the early history of art, and 
the alternative of beginning with the art of today, which method 
I favor, as the easiest approach to the student’s interest is by 
making contact with that art which springs from sources closest 
to him. 

In approaching art from this angle, the pitfalls are many, 
owing to the isms and sensational phases which art has developed 
in late years and I warn of too tolerant an attitude toward the 
untried, short-lived, and experimental in the desire to keep up 
to date. 

There are the Cubists, the Abstractionists, and Van Gogh, who 
became popular with the masses because of a lust for life and a 
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missing ear. There is the Surrealist, exponent of the subcon- 
scious, the irrational and psychopathic, who must not be judged 
by his artistic quality or esthetic perception; and the Dadaist, 
whose attitude is that of revolt, and whose deliberate intent is to 
wipe out existing ideas of beauty. As Georges Hugnet states, 
‘‘Dadaism endeavors to undermine established authority and is a 
hopeless leveling to a universal monotony.’’ The element of 
political propaganda in art has also become a menace. 
*2e* #¢ 88 # 


There are those among you who still labor under the impres- 
sion that contemporary art is mainly created in Europe, and that 
the art of America is still negligible. Don’t forget that the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts was founded in 1805, and 
the National Academy of Design in 1825, and that the American- 
born painter, Benjamin West, was largely instrumental in found- 
ing the Royal Academy of London. 

Your American art tradition was created by Copley and Peale, 
Gilbert Stuart and Sully, Inness and Homer Martin, La Farge, 
Sargent, St. Gaudens, Whistler, Duveneck, Abbott Thayer, Wins- 
low Homer, Daniel French, and George Bellows. 

*#* #8 &@ & & 


The artists take upon themselves the serious responsibility of 
being the esthetic leaders of their time. Their personal develop- 
ment, their mental capacity and spiritual inheritance, their sense 
of beauty and harmony, their search of truth and capacity for 
taking infinite pains will determine the worthiness of this self- 
appointment. 











THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


HARRY N. HOLMES 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY, OBERLIN COLLEGE 


HE CONCEPTION of a liberal education in college is not fixed 
and that is fortunate for fixation would permit no change with 
a changing world. 

As a result we educators enjoy ourselves defining education. 
Does it give the student ‘‘power to deal effectively with novel 
situations’? and what are the disciplines that give him that 
enviable power? We will all agree that the senior’s mind should 
not be a mere attic, stuffed with facts. A man may read widely 
and be useless—uneducated. 

I do not look on life as a bitter interlude but as something 
thrilling, glorious. This thrill, this sense of high adventure, 
should begin with the college years. It will, unless our faculty 
intellects have become completely desiccated. ? 

If we decline to be bound by wordy definitions, we simply 
resolve to train the mind and develop character with adequate 
attention to health. Not a bad idea at all—but how is it done? 
Fifty or sixty years ago college discipline of the mind was 
rigorous, and comparatively simple for it was limited to a few 
subjects. Then new subjects were introduced not all so well 
suited to this stern discipline but the fundamental need for it 
continued. 

Why not give the college senior the degree of I. E., certifying 
that he is Initially Educated for continuing growth in an under- 
standing of the world and its people—of civilization past and 
present; that he has been trained somewhat in logical thought, 
in thinking things through; that he has some ability to observe 
keenly, to classify, compare and to draw sound conclusions there- 
from; that he can appreciate beauty of things, thought and 
character—of order and of law; that he has developed some 
enthusiasm for truth and is convinced that intelligence without 
intellectual honesty is lifeless; that he values teamwork of hand 
and brain; and finally that he has, at the very end of his course, 
just after the last examination, relegated mere memory to a 
minor position in education? Yes, the degree of I. E., with all 
the rights, privileges and enthusiasms appertaining thereto. 
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As our educated man steps out from cloistered and ivied halls 
and walls his laboriously acquired sense of the relative impor- 
tance of things and affairs is in danger of shipwreck. He ob- 
serves that the public mind is occupied with politics, business, 
wars and fashions and is but little concerned with science, a 
subject of minor importance! We hope our graduate actually 
received a liberal education and that he knows the physical 
sciences, in the last fifty years, have exerted a greater influence 
on the intellectual, economic and social life of the world than any 
other agency in comparable time. Karl Compton thinks so. 

Let us return, now, to our revision of the curriculum, to our 
perennial air-conditioning of the college atmosphere. We are 
ready to deal with culture but what can the physical sciences 
contribute to culture? 

The general public admits that college study of the physical 
sciences of chemistry, physics, mathematics and geology is a 
necessary foundation for engineering of various types, for cer- 
tain research careers, for medicine—but classifies it solely as the 
practical, utilitarian component of a broad college education. 
One year of it is the minimum, and often bitter, dose of medicine 
good for all students. 

A watchful eye is kept on our activities for we physical scien- 
tists are blamed for the machine age, currently held to be bad 
by many who enjoy its countless benefits, and we are enjoined 
to progress in discovery—but not too rapidly. The physical 
scientist is actually on probation in some quarters with no thought 
that he may be the Moses to lead humanity out of the wilderness 
of its troubles. 

There are even men on our faculties, themselves suffering from 
poor and prosaic training in science, who honestly believe that 
there is no real culture to be gained from the study of physics, 
chemistry and geology. Since astronomy is less practical they 
might concede it a modicum of culture. Mathematics, of course, 
has the backing of tradition but psychology with its modern lab- 
oratory methods must justify itself. 

Yet if teachers of science have vision—imagination—they can 
convince students of the close connection between physical sci- 
ences and nearly all other fields of knowledge. No cloistered 
monk, dealing with his science as a separate cell, will satisfy this 


need. 
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If to understand the world we live in and the scientific civili- 
zation of our time, to sense the magnificent order of atoms, mole- 
cules and stars, to thrill with possibilities of greater service to 
humanity, to see beauty in all natural phenomena, to appreciate 
the essential honesty of the scientific method of thought and ex- 
periment—if this be culture then the physical sciences have a 
vital part in a liberal college education. 

In a time when we are dreading the horrors of modern war, 
scientific war, we can see little hope of early removal of the cause 
through the wisdom of statesmen, dictators and captains of in- 
dustry. The causes and the urge to fight existed ages before the 
machine came into being—can not be blamed on science. 

The only hope is through such further development by the 
physical sciences in the improvement of transportation and 
communication that nations shall truly become good neighbors, 
sympathetic, understanding, helpful. 

Itemizing the bill of particulars, at least in part, we beg this 
honorable court to agree with us that scientific thought is honest 
thought, its logic entirely free from prejudice, its motivation a 
passionate search for truth. What a wholesome example for 
other fields of learning! Its laboratory observations are keen 
and its measurements precise, or they are worthless. Perhaps 
the eminent mathematician Poincaré goes a bit too far in his 
insistence that ‘‘experiment is the sole source of truth. It alone 
can teach us anything new; it alone can give us certainty.’’ Not 
the least of the benefits of science is the manipulative skill de- 
veloped, a skill somewhat related to that of the clever craftsman. 
Here the partnership of brain and hand is more essential than 
with the average knitter. 

We beg you also to recognize that the physical sciences have 
their masterpieces of creative work, of sheer intellectual power, 
as marvelous as a Rembrandt or any Gothic cathedral. We very 
properly refer, with the courage of conviction, to the ‘‘classic 
research’’ of Faraday, and a hundred others. 

The man lacking imagination is as unsocial as a man lacking 
a sense of humor. He is an impossible pilot for, obviously, he 
hasn’t the vision for a trip out of his own rut. Nor can he step 
out of his own shoes into those of the other fellow. The physical 
scientist cultivates imagination, builds castles in Spain, hazard- 
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ous though that may be at the moment, in order to outline his 
theories and their testing. Deming says that ‘‘imagination still 
plays the predominant réle that it does in art and literature but 
it must square its course between the headlands of fact.’’ 

Any reflecting scientist has gained a respect for law and order 
or he has been blind to the mechanism of the universe, the clouds, 
the rocks, chemical reactions, mathematical equations and of the 
inner system of the atom. ‘‘The universe is reliable,’’ says 
Arthur Compton. A skeptic after a study of the Periodic Law 
said that if the ninety-two elements obey such a law and the stars 
in their courses are controlled, there must be a Great Law-Giver. 

There was a time when learning did not adventure far beyond 
its present. The physical sciences deserve much of the credit 
for breaking with that tradition. We believe with Ludwig 
Lewisohn that ‘‘man’s portion is the road—not the goal, for the 
goal would be static and what is static is dead.’’ We are the 
modern Argonauts, forever sailing for some Golden Fleece, some 
last frontier, soaring to greater heights above the earth, descend- 
ing to the lower depths of temperatures. This is the spirit of 
vigorous youth and it must appeal to college youth—if it is well 
taught. 

The unity of knowledge is worth teaching—and the physical 
scientist teaches it. ‘‘He examines an Etruscan vase for its com- 
position and the permanence of its decoration. Here he meets 
the artist, the archaeologist, the ceramic engineer, the historian, 
on common ground,’’ says Deming. He investigates the deteri- 
oration of ancient manuscripts, of modern records, of newsprints, 
and rubs elbows with librarians, business men, printers, paper 
makers, historians—perhaps with movie magnates. 

Does the chemist prepare artificial silk, rayon? He is re- 
minded of traveling monks at risk of life itself smuggling the 
precious silkworm cocoons out of China in hollow canes to found 
a great industry in Europe. 

Consider how chemistry and sociology go hand in hand. The 
chemist actually enlarges the aristocracy by giving rayon, with 
its silky sheen, to shop girls who might otherwise not have enjoyed 
natural silk. And by making a better and vastly cheaper royal 
purple he gives any teamster a gay shirt once possible only to a 
Roman emperor. 
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When geology turns the mighty pages of a sublime record it 
uncovers MINERALS while the political scientist and the economist 
eagerly look on. With the arrival of the steam engine, the rail- 
way, the steel ship, the dynamo and motor, the automobile, con- 
trol of minerals became essential to political and industrial power. 
Up to the time of the industrial revolution, a little more than a 
century ago, the industrial and military powers of a nation were 
determined more by population, agricultural resources, its for- 
ests, than by possession of mineral wealth. Now that petroleum 
has come into the picture the chemist is more than ever concerned 
—and essential. 

Who, better than the physical scientist, can give the student 
a vision of practical service to humanity? We changed the 
Golden Age of Athens when 100,000 citizens enjoyed the labors 
of 400,000 slaves to a time when electrical and mechanical slaves 
do much of the drudgery of farmers, carpenters, miners—even 
of the college professor. Furthermore, the chemist invented 
high explosives to quarry roads, dig tunnels, excavate and fill for 
railways, and a hundred other services. Where would medicine 
and surgery be without the anesthetics, antiseptics, medicines 
prepared by the chemist? 

It is easy to show that physical science has made life richer, 
more beautiful, more merciful—and education more general. 
According to Kipling, ‘‘Everything in life turns on the speed 
and cost at which men, things, and thoughts can be shifted from 
one place to another.’’ Clearly this speed and cost are in the 
hands of the physical scientist. 

To be fair we should teach the student that the advances of 
science multiply weapons of crime and destruction as well as the 
means of welfare. This forces the science teacher to include char- 
acter engineering in his offerings. We must make clear the haz- 
ards of technical advance, predict in time for sociologist, econo- 
mist and others to do something about it. These men complain 
that they are not forewarned, that they are always mopping up 
after us. 

I am convinced that science should be taught from the historical 
point of view in order to broaden the viewpoint of the technical 
man and the average citizen. 
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Can we control the forces we have let loose? I think we have 
done pretty well. To be sure technological unemployment is 
worrying some of us but that has occurred before and has been 
overcome. There are temporary dislocations with every great 
advance but the advances later bring the remedy. We must 
shorten the period of adjustment. 

In the light of all these considerations it is clear that the 
physical sciences, taught at their best, give the college student 
an invaluable culture. 

To quote Pasteur: ‘‘Scientific laboratories are the temples 
of the future, of riches and comfort. There humanity grows 
greater, better, stronger.’ 





THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


A. J. CARLSON 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE assumption that liberal education in the college should 
contribute to the mental development of the individual as well 
as to the broader understanding necessary for adjustment to and 
work in modern society, training in and thorough understanding 
of the scientific method certainly should constitute an important 
element in a college education. It need not be stated that training 
in the scientific method can be secured equally well in the physical 
sciences. In regard to this important element in liberal education 
the biological sciences offer, therefore, only another field for this 
training; and it must not be forgotten that anything above the 
most elementary contact of the student with the biological sciences 
requires the simultaneous or previous contact with an understand- 
ing of the elements of chemistry and physics, if not geology. 

The saying that ‘‘ The proper study of mankind is man,’’ may be 
merely a pleasant verbalism, nevertheless it contains this much 
truth: most of the phenomena engaging a student’s attention in 
the non-scientific fields of the college curriculum, that is, the fields 
of the humanities and the social studies, are either products of 
man or deal with human behavior. They bear the imprint of their 
maker. It would therefore seem that a thorough comprehension 
by the student in the college even of these two fields can scarcely 
be achieved without arousing interest in and calling for more 
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understanding of man himself as an individual machine or organ- 
ism, in health and disease. 

The American college course today needs to supplement the 
deficiencies in biological education obtained by the student in the 
high school, more so than is the case with the sciences of physics 
and chemistry. On the whole, the facilities for the study of these 
sciences and the instructional staff in these sciences in high school 
are far more adequate than the facilities and staffs for adequate 
training in biology. To be sure, in many states some instruction 
or training in so-called health and hygiene is required by law, 
but so far as I am acquainted with such instruction and the 
teachers to whom such instruction is entrusted, the work is in- 
adequate, too brief, and scarcely deserves the name scientific. In 
many states the teaching of physiology in the high schools is 
emasculated by law; laws forbidding the use of living material in 
the laboratory teaching. What can a college president or a dean, 
not to mention a high school sophomore, learn about the brain and 
nerve impulses, reflexes, digestion of food, heart action, gland 
function, hearing or sleep by examining a dead cat, a dead frog, 
or a dead fish ? 

There are two biological concepts of far-reaching significance, 
not only in the intellectual life and literature of today, but 
intimately related to some of the practical problems of society and 
touching every individual, namely, the theory of evolution and 
the theory of heredity. Surely it would seem at least highly de- 
sirable that the college trained man and woman should be given an 
opportunity in college to come into sufficient contact with biology 
so as to become perfectly clear as to the scientific basis and the 
general import of these great concepts. This involves not only 
contact with actual material in the fields of botany and zoology, 
but also some acquaintance with paleontology, and contact with 
the latter is largely without meaning without some understanding 
of geology. It need not be stressed to this audience that an under- 
standing of heredity, at least in its broader aspect, is really neces- 
sary for the educated citizen of today for meeting and intelli- 
gently acting on such problems as eugenics, sterilization, the 
problem of crime, the problem of birth control, the problem of 
immigration, the problem of government, ete. You perceive that 
I, for one, assume that the modern liberal education in the college 
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should have some concrete relation to present-day life and not be 
conceived and carried out solely in a vacuum. I place the biologi- 
cal laboratory at least coequal with the lamasery in the college 
curriculum. 

Another significant service that biology may contribute toward 
liberal education in the college concerns individual and public 
health. I believe most of you will agree that such a service is both 
feasible and important. If we agree on this point, and I shall 
present some of my reasons a little later, it seems clear that biology 
in the college should be something more than traditional botany 
and traditional zoology. These, in most cases, emphasize structure 
rather than living processes. It should contain a fair proportion 
of human physiology; yes, human physiology both in health and 
disease. Such courses and such training can conceivably be 
adequately given in a college department of biology or in a col- 
lege department of zoology, provided such a department contain 
adequate laboratory facilities and instructors with some degree 
of training, at least, in mammalian physiology and the more com- 
mon disturbances of the mammalian machinery, that is, disease, its 
causes and control. 

Unfortunately the development of biology in the colleges and 
universities in our country has taken place with little or no rela- 
tion to human physiology, except in books. To put it another 
way, human physiology has largely been regarded as part and 
parcel of training for medicine alone, as a ‘‘ vocational’’ science or 
discipline. Most colleges have no medical schools, and in the 
ease of most universities having medical schools these schools are 
usually located far away from the university campus, with very 
little contact between courses in biology, the college students, and 
the teaching staff in human physiology or mammalian physiology 
in the medical school. As a result, even in the better colleges and 
universities where the student has an opportunity to be exposed 
to excellent scientific training in botany and zoology, very poor 
opportunity is usually afforded for an equally thorough training 
in mammalian or human physiology in health and disease. The 
training in the scientific method can be achieved with equal 
accuracy by studying the human heart, the human stomach and 
the human brain as by confining the student’s attention to the 
amoeba, the frog, the shark, or the cat. It is my experience, after 
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more than a third of a century’s contact with college students, 
with graduate students, and with medical students that most 
students in each category either have a profound curiosity to 
learn about their own body machinery, or, if they do not have it, 
that such curiosity can be easily aroused and sustained by a com- 
petent and well-trained instructor. Indeed, a study of the theory 
of evolution itself can hardly be considered adequate without a 
fairly thorough acquaintance with the structure and function of 
the organs in man. 

With apologies to the experience and understanding of this 
audience, I wish to devote a few minutes to what appear to me 
the needs for this type of training in biology in the college, again 
on the assumption that such training is no less liberal, no less 
general, no less scientific simply because at the same time it meets 
some of the practical needs of living and acting in a democracy. 
While it is true that the evolution of living beings, including man, 
to the physical and mental status in which we find them today has 
occurred largely in the absence of such knowledge and under- 
standing as I have referred to, it does not follow that the happiest 
solution for tomorrow is to continue in the same ignorance. In 
other words, some knowledge of digestion and the disturbances of 
digestion, some knowledge of food requirements other than that 
available to Peking man of half a million years ago, some under- 
standing of the machinery of the brain and the mechanism of the 
emotions, some knowledge of the simple, common disturbances of 
health, some knowledge of the infectious diseases, the individual, 
the medical and the social means for control of these, would seem 
as significant as an acquaintance with mosses and birds, with 
Aristotle and Homer, with Shakespeare and Newton. 

I know that to some of you this will appear unscientific, prag- 
matic, utilitarian, and anti-intellectual, but it is nevertheless a 
fact that in a democracy like ours every citizen with a vote is 
called upon to pass on such problems as housing, factory ventila- 
tion, industrial health hazards, lead and gas poisoning, quaran- 
tine regulations, regulation of medical practice, child labor, pollu- 
tion of and purification of our drinking water, etc.—the intelligent 
solution of all of which ultimately refers back to an understanding 
of human and animal machinery in health and disease. It seems 
to me at least that a liberal college education affording under- 
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standing for intelligent individual judgment on these processes is 
richer than a college course giving no such opportunity, leaving 
out for the moment the question whether or no such training 
should be required for graduation. 

I will even venture a step further, at the risk of utterly exasper- 
ating many eminent experts in curriculum making and in theories 
of education, general and liberal. If we look back on the recorded 
story of man from the dimmest past up till almost modern times, 
it is not too much to say that almost every conceivable physical 
and spiritual agency has been invoked or tried out in the control 
or cure of human ailments. Today we know a great deal more 
about the cause and control of human ailments than we are able 
to apply individually and nationally, because of the woeful igno- 
rance of man (including a great many college graduates) regard- 
ing what is actually known in the matter of normal and disease 
processes and their control in their own bodies. Hence quackery 
and folly are rampant in this field today, not only in China and 
Africa, but in these United States. The enactment and the 
enforcement of adequate federal or state food and drug legislation 
would not be so difficult except for this woeful ignorance. The 
quackery in foods and in drugs would not flourish so luxuriantly ; 
the average man would not be so helpless when folly and fakery 
stare him in the face from the printed page or bombard his ear- 
drums via the radio if even a fraction of this phase of the college 
biological program had been available, had been offered, had been 
urged on past generations of college students. 

A college course in biology can provide a liberal education in 
these fields without undue burden on the student’s time or the 
college finances as regards laboratory work, but some contact in 
the laboratory with living organs and living machines appears to 
me absolutely necessary. In other words, it is my experience 
that this training cannot be adequately obtained through books 
and lectures alone. 

Prior to the introduction of the so-called new college plan in 
my own university, I conducted for a period of years an elemen- 
tary course for college students in human physiology, that is, for 
such college students as did not have time, inclination or interest 
in doing more or going any further in specific biology. We did 
not require either physics or chemistry of students entering this 
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course. The laboratory work was mainly demonstrations on liv- 
ing organs of animals and as much demonstration on the living 
man as was possible to carry out by the aid of modern technique 
and the resources of a large university. I never discovered any 
lack of interest on the part of the students in the work of this 
course, nor any indications of shock over detailed or specific dis- 
cussion and demonstration of any phase of human machinery in 
health and disease The workings of the brain and the eye, the 
machinery of the emotions, of the urges of hunger and of sex, the 
nature of fertilization, growth, of fatigue, of fever, and of senes- 
cence, yes, even the machinery of excretion can be made of absorb- 
ing interest to and not too difficult to comprehend by freshmen, 
when given the chance to see these processes in the laboratory and 
not merely read about them in books. 

With the new college plan at the University of Chicago, a more 
comprehensive set-up was worked out as an offering for the entire 
freshman class, occupying about one-fourth of the student’s time 
for one year. In this general biology course the students give 
approximately four hours a week to the classroom and many addi- 
tional hours a week (wholly voluntary) to illustrative laboratory 
demonstrations. The first three months are devoted principally 
to making contacts with plant and animal forms. Later comes 
some study of cell structure and cell function. This is followed 
by a rather extended period (nearly three months) of organ func- 
tion and human physiology, in health and disease. In connection 
with every normal organ function the more common diseases of 
that organ are considered in an elementary but thoroughly scien- 
tific way. The subject of nervous physiology and nervous dis- 
eases is followed by brief consideration of psychology and anthro- 
pology. The problems of heredity and evolution are touched on 
throughout the course and summarized in greater detail toward 
the end. 

While this course has been going on now for some six years, it 
is as yet too early to judge as to whether this is a superior offering 
to that previously obtaining in biology at Chicago or at present 
obtaining in most of the colleges of the land. As an offering to 
the entire freshman class I think it is superior. But it should be 
borne in mind that when this plan was inaugurated at Chicago 
we not only organized this new biology course and other general 
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courses for all freshmen but we also endeavored to secure the best 
available instructors for the freshman class. In other words, we 
were thoroughly unscientific in the experiment in changing two 
major factors at the same time. If the course should prove dis- 
tinctly superior, we cannot, therefore, tell whether this is due to 
the new plan or due to the better teachers. In fact, both elements 
may contribute to its success. Certainly, superior teaching is 
everywhere superior to mere plans. 

One interesting discovery was made in connection with this gen- 
eral biology course. The attendance on lectures and conferences 
is voluntary; the students do not have to come. We find that 
they do come and that former students want to come again; so 
because of limitation of space it is necessary to have policemen at 
the door to keep out those not actually in the course. Again, 
while the lectures are made as objective as possible with illustra- 
tive material and demonstrations on living organs, it was felt that 
the students should have the opportunity of additional laboratory 
demonstration, on a voluntary basis. Such demonstrations, while 
expensive and time-consuming, can be made and are made un- 
usually rich and instructive because of the strength of the biologi- 
cal and medical laboratories and staffs in the University of 
Chicago. These demonstrations occupy about two hours two 
afternoons a week throughout the year, and to our surprise and 
delight 90 per cent of the students attend these demonstrations, 
wholly voluntarily. The instructors conducting the demonstra- 
tions are usually kept overtime, answering questions and explain- 
ing results. To me that means this: despite the best syllabus a 
varied and experienced staff could produce for the course, despite 
the selection of adequate additional reading matter, despite the 
best available teaching, illustrative lectures and helpful confer- 
ences arranged for the students, 90 per cent of them show suffi- 
cient interest or feel the additional need of actual laboratory 
contact, at least as much contact as may be afforded by demon- 
strations. 

Members of the departments of botany, zoology, physiology, 
bacteriology, pathology, psychology, anthropology, and medicine 
take part in the lectures, conferences and laboratory demonstra- 
tions in this course. This is rendered possible by the close juxta- 
position and the willing cooperation of these groups on the Uni- 
versity of Chicago campus. 
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The most serious criticism I have to level against the teaching 
in this course, and I have taken part in the course from its begin- 
ning, is the fact that the instructor responsible for the general 
lectures is talking and demonstrating to strangers. It is impos- 
sible for these instructors to become personally acquainted with 
a class comprising over 700 students. And I want to add that 
this teaching is the most difficult, the hardest teaching I have ever 
tried either in the college, in the graduate or in the medical school. 

If the course ultimately should be pronounced a superior con- 
tribution to a liberal college education, critics and imitators 
should bear in mind three important elements: the plan itself, the 
fact that unusual attention is given to securing the ablest instruc- 
tors for the course, and the unusual facilities at Chicago in the 
way of strong departments in all phases of biology in the college, 
and in the graduate divisions of the work, including medicine. I 
have seen woeful attempts at imitation of this course where labo- 
ratory facilities and staffs are inadequate. Under such condi- 
tions the course becomes a farce. In the institutions having lim- 
ited instructional staffs in botany, zoology or physiology, I think 
it is more honest and more effective to offer the usual courses in 
botany, zoology or physiology than to attempt this general course 
when some of the instructors are merely keeping a few jumps 
ahead of the students in the way of absorbing and regurgitating 
book knowledge. 

Lest I be convicted of cowardice as well as stupidity, I must 
say a word on the question: Should such exposure to or training 
in biology be required of all college students? I have listened to 
and sometimes sat in on our perennial college curriculum tinker- 
ing for over a third of a century. We are not satisfied with our 
present product so we try new plans, only to rediscover that man’s 
congenital resistance to education and our own inaptitude in try- 
ing to teach do not show much change in a single generation. 
Hence some of the product is below par. So we rediscover ‘‘new 
plans’’ tried and discarded by the past. Thirty years ago the 
trend was towards the extreme elective system, now the apostles 
of extreme prescription and regimentation are heard on the edu- 
cational hustings. To me this looks less like an educational 
‘‘ratio,’’ than an educational ‘‘rash.’’ 

I regret that so much time and effort are given to the matter 
of educational plans and so little to discovery of teachers and 
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providing the essential conditions for their labor. A college 
should build its curriculum on its teachers, and change it with its 
fortune or misfortune as to the caliber of the teachers on its fac- 
ulty. ‘‘Day labor’’ teaching can be regimented by associations, 
faculties, and deans, but that is not the education I am interested 
in. 

The beginning of education of the child is not elective. It is 
largely ‘‘required’’ or inescapable, because of environment and 
social tradition. Unfortunately, even the more formal part of 
the beginning of education also largely takes the form of dicta- 
tion. ‘‘This is so, and that is not so.’’ ‘‘This is right, that is 
wrong.’’ ‘‘This is good, that is bad,’’ frequently without the 
parent, the priest or the teacher helping the child to grasp facts, 
events, or reasons, if any, leading to these conclusions. This edu- 
cation by dictation and memory rather than through analysis, 
understanding and reason, as the easiest method, is prevalent in 
the elementary schools and is not a stranger in the college: an 
unscientific method of education in our so-called scientific age. 
The question when the a la carte should replace the table d’hote 
service in the college depends in part on the content and the qual- 
ity of the offerings in the high school. There is probably room 
for a great deal of improvement there. The scientific method can 
probably be mastered by high school students. The scientific 
method is one of the greatest intellectual and practical achieve- 
ments of man. We are not playing fair with youth unless we 
expose all of them to the mastery of this method, the delights in 
its vistas of achievements. Apart from this I have seen what 
looks like educational salvation via diverse routes. While this is 
my experience I freely admit that ‘‘experience’’ may connote 
either wisdom or agglutinated errors. 

This is my first, and in all likelihood my last, opportunity to 
talk to college and university executives on a phase of education 
close to my heart. Hence I cannot resist the urge to end my dis- 
cussion with the relation of research to real teaching of biology 
in the college, even if thereby I should seem to push somebody’s 
sacred cows around. Not all good investigators are good teachers, 
especially of undergraduate students, but all really great teachers 
that I have known were at the same time industrious investiga- 
tors, and persistent scholars. The teacher-investigator who has 
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traveled part of the way can point out to our students the tri- 
umphs and tragedies in the story of science with something of 
the vitality and vividness of personal experience, and when college 
youth from time to time approach the frontiers of present knowl- 
edge, the teacher-investigator can most effectively convey to them 
the challenge of the unknown, for, again, he speaks from experi- 
ence. 

It looks to me that in the college at least (and it has not yet had 
a real try-out in the high school) facilities and time for research 
are the very breath of life for good teaching. Unless these be pro- 
vided we hamstring our teaching and deprive our college youth of 
something very precious. Instead of plans to insulate college 
students from the impact of the research teacher until past the 
bachelor stage, let us try to extend the research practice and ideal 
down into the high school. This idea is not new for Europe. So 
far as I know it has not had much of a tryout in our country. The 
idea is not copyrighted. 

In the way of a summary: Biology contains material that can 
and probably should form a part of a liberal college curriculum. 
The traditional college courses in botany and zoology probably 
should be modified or supplemented by adequate material in 
human physiology. Much of this material now available is thor- 
oughly scientific and of profound meaning for practical life. Col- 
lege courses do not become less liberal or less general because their 
content has practical contact with life. Few colleges, including 
the junior colleges, are so poor in equipment and so inadequately 
staffed that something worth while could not be done in this direc- 
tion at once. And I believe that some of this biological training 
could even be started back in high school, so as to be available for 
a larger percent of our citizens. 

The scientific medicine started by the Egyptians some five thou- 
sand years ago was lost. It was esoteric. The significant discov- 
eries in biology in regard to goiter and vaccination against small- 
pox made by the Chinese many hundred years ago made no impact 
either in the Orient or in the Occident. They were esoteric. If 
Western science and scientific education shall not prove equally 
futile and evanescent, it must find a broader base in the common 
man. For while force and faith change, crumble, and vanish, the 
sweating coolie and the weary peasant carry on. The thoughtful 
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traveler, pausing before the crumbling temples of religion and 
ruined palaces of kings on the Yangtse, the Tiber, the Neva, and 
the Nile, must conclude that neither faith nor force has saved man 
from insane behavior in times of stress. Can science point the 
way? Will greater understanding, tempered with justice, on the 
part of our leaders as well as of the common man be more effective ? 
It has never hadachance. Wedonotknow. Iam nota prophet. 
Iam anexperimenter. Let us try. 





THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


HAROLD G. MOULTON 
PRESIDENT OF THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 


A SURVEY of recent developments in collegiate instruction in 

the field of the social sciences reveals two trends of major im- 
portance. The first is the increasing interest in this broad field; 
and the second is the extensive experimentation now under way 
in the organization of the curriculum and in methods of teach- 
ing. The increased interest, of course, arises mainly out of the 
epoch-making changes during the last twenty years in economic, 
political, and social conditions, and the repercussions of these 
changes upon every-day lives of people. The experimentation 
that is going on is in large part, though not wholly, attribut- 
able to the same ferment. I shall not attempt to enter into any 
detailed discussion of the changes which have been occurring, but 
will confine my attention mainly to a consideration of what I con- 
ceive to be the major essentials of a program designed to elicit 
from the study of the social sciences the largest possible contri- 
bution to the development of collegiate students. 

Traditionally, the objective in most of the fields with which this 
discussion is concerned has been to develop and disseminate a body 
of general principles or laws governing social progress. The very 
terms—‘‘principles of social science,’’ ‘‘the laws of economics,”’ 
‘‘the science of sociology,’’ ‘‘principles of psychology,’’ ‘‘legal 
science,’’ etc., connote the existence of laws which if properly 
understood and allowed to operate would insure a perfectly func- 
tioning society. The quest for a body of fundamental eternal 
principles in the various divisions of the social sciences is a direct 
result of the influence of developments in the natural sciences. 
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The seventeenth and eighteenth century writers in the field of 
the social sciences were directly under the spell of the scientific 
spirit and the scientific outlook which had already developed in 
the fields of astronomy, mathematics, and physics. The great 
scientific discoveries of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
came to exert a profound influence upon men’s ideas in other 
realms of thought. It came naturally to be asked whether man 
himself was not as much a part of, and controlled by, an orderly 
universe as is the physical earth on which he lives. The great 
problem appeared to be to discover the laws which govern human 
action, and, through human action, economic, political, and social 
progress.* 

Early writers, such as Blackstone, Descartes, Montesquieu, and 
Adam Smith, found the answer in a system of natural law which 
if not interfered with by governments and other human insti- 
tutions, would always lead to progress. The general principles 
which they developed, and their successors elaborated and re- 
fined, reached a culmination about the middle of the nineteenth 
century in a great body of principles, which became the primary 
subject matter for education in the social sciences. The prevail- 
ing conception of the task of education in these fields was to teach 
the established or accepted doctrines to the end that an informed 
electorate might apply these principles in the solution of social, 
economic, and political problems. 

Such a development is in no sense to be decried or depreciated. 
It was, I believe, the most fruitful means at that time of stimu- 
lating interest in and developing understanding of social prob- 
lems. Moreover, the influence exerted upon human progress was 
of paramount significance. The writings and teachings of scholars 
in these fields were primarily responsible for the profound modi- 
fications in the economic and political system which opened the 
way for the epoch-making progress of the nineteenth century 
through the overthrow of mercantilism and other restrictions on 
business activity and the introduction of the system of free enter- 
prise. 

But changing conceptions, as well as the imperfect functioning 
of the economic and political system, particularly in the later 


*To be sure the ancients, particularly the Stoics, developed a theory of 
natural law. It differed from the eighteenth century theory, however, in 
being universalistic in character rather than being rooted in individualism. 
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stages of its development, have naturally subjected the funda- 
mental principles that had been evolved to vigorous challenge. 
Today we find in competition with them a host of new doctrines 
developed by widely divergent schools of thought. Whereas in 
1850 the social sciences appeared pretty definitely settled, now 
there seems to be hopeless confusion. Is the difficulty with the 
principles themselves, or are they merely being improperly or in- 
adequately applied by a democracy which lacks the requisite 
knowledge? Where are we anyhow in the so-called social sci- 
ences? This is the problem with which the college is confronted 
today. 

In endeavoring to throw light upon the issue thus raised, we 
should obviously first consider the character of social laws or prin- 
ciples. There is, I believe, a basic difference between the so-called 
social sciences and the natural sciences. The latter are concerned 
with the observation of physical forces which are essentially per- 
manent in character. On the other hand, the economic, political, 
and social mechanism, which is the combined outgrowth of certain 
natural factors and the development of human institutions, under- 
goes rapid evolution. Certain general principles or underlying 
factors are of permanent significance; but the evolving social 
organism may undergo such qualitative changes within a very 
brief historical span as to require profound modifications in eco- 
nomic, political, and social thought. A phrase, ‘‘the relativity 
of economic thought,’’ has been developed to indicate that in a 
dynamic world we must perforce have a pragmatic economics. 

This does not mean that all general principles must be thrown 
overboard, with the student of society cast adrift upon a sea of 
current controversy. It merely means that no body of principles 
or laws elaborated by individuals in the light of the world in which 
their lives were cast should bind our thinking in the differing 
world in which we live. Anyone who permits a body of doctrine 
to restrict the free play of his intellect with respect to the complex 
problems of the social world is in precisely the same position as 
the fundamentalist in religion. In the words of Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes: ‘‘To try to think of water-proofing the American 
mind against the questions that Heaven rains down upon it shows 
a misapprehension of our condition.”’ 
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I would add, also, that the fact that the social world is one of 
rapid change does not mean that it cannot be studied with scien- 
tific objectivity—with a view to discovering precisely how the 
mechanism operates—at any given time and under varying con- 
ditions. Because of the many variables at work it is not possible 
to forecast with certainty the trend of economic and political con- 
ditions, but it is nevertheless possible to reveal the results of 
particular developments or actions, and also, by reference to un- 
derlying or controlling factors, to gauge the consequences of 
economic and political policies. 

With these general considerations as a background we may now 
consider their application to the work of the liberal arts college. 

The social science curricula of American colleges reveal in gen- 
eral two principal characteristics. The first is the still dominant 
or central position of courses in principles; and the second is the 
growth of a multitude of specialized courses dealing more or less 
descriptively with phases or segments of the larger problem with 
which the social sciences are concerned. In one of our leading 
colleges, for example, one finds no less than 160 of such special 
courses, including 44 in history. It should be noted, however, 
that in recent years efforts have here and there been made to cut 
through this traditional organization by giving broad survey 
courses intended to present the problems of social organization 
in their historical setting, and in some cases to explore the devel- 
opment of social institutions 2s an integrated process. 

In considering changes we must first set up a clearly defined 
objective for social science work. I would state the goal as fol- 
lows: to develop in students the greatest possible breadth and 
depth of understanding of social institutions and processes. This 
seems to me the surest foundation for responsible citizenship and 
for constructive leadership in society. It should be emphasized 
that the responsibility of the college in this connection is not 
merely to that section of the student body which might elect to 
specialize in the social sciences but to all students. The achieve- 
ment of such a goal necessarily involves a very extensive reor- 
ganization of the whole college curriculum. Certain require- 
ments become clear at once. 

First, it means that the freshman and sophomore years must in 
large part be given over to general introductory or survey 
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courses in the various broad divisions of knowledge. Only thus 
will the time be available for the broad orientation required for 
all students whatever their future fields of specialization may 
prove to be. 

Second, the elective system for these years must be largely if 
not completely abandoned. All students must be required to take 
the range of work which the college deems essential. 

Third, there must be a great reduction in the number of inten- 
sive courses, packed with detailed data and planned solely with 
the specialist in mind, and a larger grouping of essential ma- 
terials. The curriculum has been throttled with specialized 
courses which stifle the educative process. 

Fourth, increasing attention must be given to the integration 
of knowledge, not only within the social field but among the vari- 
ous broad divisions of the curriculum as a whole. This presents 
the greatest difficulties and perhaps relatively little can be accom- 
plished in the first two years. 

Before considering the problems presented by the upper classes 
some brief consideration must be given to the nature of the gen- 
eral social science courses that might be offered in the first two 
years. It would be presumptuous on my part to present anything 
in the nature of a schedule. I shall confine the discussion to gen- 
eral ideas, proceeding on the assumption that the time allotted 
to the social science division would be something like one-fourth 
of the total. The courses deemed worthy of consideration may 
be described somewhat as follows: 

I would suggest experimentation with— 

(1) A preliminary orientation course—probably only a few 
weeks in duration—which would bring to the students’ attention 
the outstanding questions and problems with which the social sci- 
ences as a whole are concerned. These issues should be directly 
related to present-day life. I am not suggesting that in this short 
orientation course these issues could be presented in their his- 
torical setting, for that must come later. The purpose is rather 
to increase awareness of and stimulate interest in the social sci- 
ences. In some degree the process of integrating knowledge 
might here begin. 

(2) A course in the history of civilization. As a rule this 
would require the collaboration of several teachers; and in any 
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event its purpose should be to afford a broad general picture of 
historical evolution. 

(3) A course in the history of thought and ideas. The purpose 
would be to present the essence of the contributions or sugges- 
tions of the great leaders of thought through the ages, covering 
presumably the fields of philosophy, ethics, psychology, religion, 
and science, as well as economics and politics. The teaching task 
would be to sift out the inconsequential and to precipitate the 
ideas of primary significance. 

(4) The evolution of industrial society and its attendant social 
problems. The principal objective would be to disclose the forces 
responsible for the gradual transformation of the simple eco- 
nomic organization of the Middle Ages to the highly complex 
organization of today and to disclose the nature of the problems 
which have accompanied these changes. It should not be the 
purpose of such a course to settle all the economic issues of today, 
but it should be possible to disclose fundamental economic deter- 
minants and to clarify the central issues involved in economic 
organization. 

(5) The evolution of political systems and governmental struc- 
tures. The primary emphasis would be on the development of 
types of political thought and an analysis of the main features 
of the various forms of governmental organization today. 

(6) Anthropological, racial, and cultural evolution. It would 
perhaps be desirable to combine with a broad survey of human 
development a study of the physiographic and geographic factors 
which have conditioned man’s development. 

I have suggested a rather definite series of courses merely for 
the purpose of giving some concreteness to ideas which might 
otherwise appear but vague generalities. Let me now hasten to 
add that my own thinking is merely in the suggestive stage and 
that I would expect to find it necessary to vary extensively the 
program thus outlined. The primary need is systematic experi- 
mentation along the general lines suggested. 

The character of the social science program which I would 
suggest for the last two years of college may be summarized very 
briefly. There are three principal requirements. First, certain 
technical equipment should be acquired, such as accounting and 
statistics; second, there should be advancement in knowledge 
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along the lines of one’s major interest; and, third, there should 
be a broadening familiarity with and understanding of the great 
practical problems which constitute the present-day frontiers of 
social science. I would suggest that somewhat more than half of 
this period should be devoted to systematic course work as the 
surest means of intellectual development and somewhat less than 
half to individual, but guided, study of significant present-day 
problems. 

It is in these more advanced courses and particularly in connec- 
tion with the investigation of significant problems that depart- 
mental specialization may be increasingly reduced. The problems 
of the world are not departmentalized and their solution requires 
a broad understanding of their varied aspects. 

By virtue of restricted training in the past the social scientists 
of the present are seriously handicapped in analyzing the com- 
plex problems of today. The economist does not know enough 
about governmental organization; the political scientist does not 
know enough about economics and business; and the sociologist 
does not know enough about either economics or government for 
any of us to function with maximum effectiveness. The experi- 
ence of government departments and bureaus, of business organi- 
zations and of research agencies, alike, indicates that the vital 
need is for men more broadly trained than those of our genera- 
tion in the related problems of governmental and private 
enterprise. 

This emphasis upon the study of concrete problems in the 
world about us does not imply preoccupation with vocational 
training; it reflects merely the belief born of experience, that 
relevant social science is developed in the laboratory of the world 
about us. The facts and the practices of productive organiza- 
tions and market places of the political arena and of the social 
world constitute the foundations for significant social thinking. 

That scientific generalizations come chiefly as a result of lonely 
reflection and artistic inspiration finds little support in the his- 
tory of the evolution of the social sciences. As Laski puts it— 


Some lonely thinker, brooding in solitude upon the mean- 
ing of facts, from the significance of which he cannot escape 
. . . gets a sudden moment of illumination, and he proceeds 
to test the hypothesis by finding whether it will fit the facts 
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at his disposal. . . . The great scientist, the great philoso- 
pher, the great historian, have always been in their essence 
great artists. 


In order to brood effectively one must have something to brood 
upon; and the greater the knowledge of business, of government, 
of social relations—of life in general—the more significant and 
constructive will be the resulting generalizations. The greatest 
contributors to social thought have been men rich in human 
experience, and hence in wisdom. 

This conception is obviously not in accord with the idea that 
the purpose of a college education is to learn a body of knowledge, 
embodying eternal truths. It does not admit the validity of the 
thesis of President Hutchins that there exists a set of ‘‘first prin- 
ciples’’ which may serve as ‘‘the ordering and proportioning dis- 
cipline,’’ and ‘‘establish rational order in the modern world.’’ 
As Beard observes: ‘‘ With ruthless might new facts upset the 
fair pageantry of eternal schemes.’’ The aspiration to discover 
guiding first principles derived from theology or metaphysical 
reasoning (apparently either might serve equally well as the 
medium) is reminiscent of the search for Alladin’s lamp. 

By way of conclusion I seize the opportunity to stress a few 
considerations which seem to me important for all of us who are 
engaged in the high calling of education to keep always in mind. 
Certain tendencies sometimes appearing in collegiate education 
should be religiously avoided. We should strive always to pre- 
vent the development of a spirit of intellectual superiority. The 
enjoyment of educational advantages should bring sincerity and 
humility, not arrogance or intolerance. We should shun the de- 
velopment of intellectual cults, as inimical to the spirit of unfet- 
tered inquiry. We should not confuse superficial acquaintance 
with a subject—the ability to talk with some glibness round and 
about it—with knowledge and understanding. 

Stating the matter in positive terms, emphasis should of course 
be placed upon the power to reason clearly and to develop the 
spirit of objective scientific inquiry. I would place equal empha- 
sis upon realism, as opposed to abstraction, and upon evolution- 
ary conceptions as opposed to eternal principles. 

I said at the beginning that the goal of social science in the 
college should be to give the student the greatest possible breadth 
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and depth of understanding of social institutions and processes, 
as the surest foundation for responsible citizenship and construc- 
tive leadership. The terms breadth and depth imply extensive 
acquaintance with the concrete social problems and issues of our 
time; familiarity with that recorded knowledge and opinion 
which embodies the best thinking of the past; and appreciation 
of the ever changing character of the social world. 

If our liberal arts colleges in the difficult times in which we live 
can make rapid progress in this direction they will be performing 
a service of inestimable significance. It has been said that ‘‘ civili- 
zation is a contract between the dead, the living, and the genera- 
tions yet unborn.’’ It is a primary responsibility of the colleges 
to help enforce that contract. 





THE EDUCATION IN LIBERAL-ARTS COLLEGES OF 
STUDENTS PREPARING TO TEACH IN PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


T IS perhaps unnecessary in a gathering such as this to present 
any detailed statement of the divergent views that are held in 
the academic world with regard to the way in which teachers 
should be prepared for service in the secondary schools. I had 
occasion not long ago to consult two officials in a state department 
of education both of whom are clothed with large authority. One 
of them said that he regards it as absurd that a college graduate 
who has specialized in mathematics but has taken no courses in 
education should be denied a certificate to teach in a secondary 
school. The other official expressed the view—which, by the way, 
he is in a position to make effective in the state—that an individual 
ought not to be allowed to teach in a secondary school unless he 
took in the course of his preparation at least eighteen semester 
hours of education, including some practice teaching. 

The president of a leading college recently complained bitterly 
that the requirement that students preparing to teach take courses 
in education makes it impossible for liberal-arts colleges to per- 
form their proper functions because such courses consume the 
resources which should be spent on the teaching of broad cultural 
subjects. It is easy to match the criticisms of courses in education 
with counter-criticisms directed against subject-matter courses. 
Furthermore, the fact cannot be overlooked that many advanced 
courses in subject-matter departments are only by courtesy to be 
classified as either broad or liberal. 

As I have listened to the vehement pronouncements and vitriolic 
utterances of partisan representatives of the different views held 
with regard to the proper way of preparing teachers for the 
secondary schools, I have been led to wonder whether higher edu- 
cation has not fallen a victim to competitions which are as intense 
as those of the market place. With the introduction into the col- 
lege curriculum of the large number of subjects which modern 
scholarship has raised to the level where they can properly claim 
the attention of college students, the representatives of each par- 
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ticular subject seem to have lost perspective. I hear the scientists 
scoff at courses in letters, and I hear the representatives of the 
humanities make remarks about courses in the sciences which are 
hardly fit to be repeated in public. I see all departments scram- 
bling for the prestige which they believe comes from large num- 
bers of students. Certainly the controversy with regard to the 
preparation of secondary-school teachers which is being waged 
with heat on both sides shows a lack of ability to solve without 
prejudice an urgent problem of educational policy. 

Let us see whether it is possible to clear the way for the adoption 
of a rational attitude toward the problem of organizing instruc- 
tion for prospective secondary-school teachers. We must all be 
prepared to recognize the fact that history gives us no ready-made 
solution of the problem. The secondary schools of the present 
day are new. In 1900 there were only half a million boys and 
girls in the secondary schools of the United States. There were 
no junior high schools and no public junior colleges. The cur- 
riculum of the secondary schools was limited in scope; the aim of 
secondary education was chiefly to prepare pupils for further 
study, usually in college. 

In thirty-six years the pupil population of the secondary schools 
has increased from half a million to between five and six millions. 
The curriculum has been enormously extended. All kinds of ex- 
perimental administrative adjustments have been tried out ; vari- 
ous plans of school organization designated by such combinations 
of numerals as 6-44, 6-3-3, and 7-2-3 are becoming common. 
Furthermore, it is now generally recognized that the secondary 
schools of the United States are not merely institutions for giving 
instruction in scholastic subjects ; they are social experiments deal- 
ing with the needs of young people on a stupendous scale. There 
are no precedents in the history of civilization to which appeal can 
be made in securing answers to the questions that arise with re- 
spect to the proper conduct of secondary schools. Certainly the 
fact that colleges used to prepare teachers for secondary schools 
without giving special attention to courses other than those taught 
by the subject-matter departments cannot be accepted as a basis 
for the conclusion that the present generation of students who are 
looking forward to teaching careers should rely on subject-matter 
courses to make them conscious of the opportunities and obliga- 
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tions of the profession which they intend to enter. Anyone who 
insists on holding up the past as a model is overlooking the funda- 
mental changes which recent decades have produced in the Amer- 
ican educational system and in American society. 

The changes which have taken place in the past thirty years 
have affected institutions of higher education as well as the secon- 
dary schools. Colleges are very different from the institutions of 
like name of a short generation ago. The number and the variety 
of courses now offered in colleges make it impossible to say of these 
institutions that they conform to any pattern which can be re- 
ferred to by the term ‘‘liberal.’’ The junior and senior years of 
practically all colleges are professional in content and in methods 
of instruction. The complaint that it is no longer possible to 
administer a liberal education may be true, but, if it is, courses 
in education are not the cause of the difficulty. The whole scheme 
of college education long ago left behind the strictly liberal mo- 
tive; premedical courses, prelegal courses, courses in business, 
courses in journalism, and a host of other professional courses 
have invaded the one-time liberal curriculum. 

It was possible in times past to send graduates of colleges into 
secondary-school teaching positions with the assurance that they 
had mastered practically the whole range of subjects which con- 
stituted the program of secondary education. Colleges and secon- 
dary schools alike adhered to traditions of limited scholarship. 
There was in the early days only one dimension to profound 
scholarship ; that one dimension was depth. When I attended 
college, I came into contact with members of the faculty who in 
their earlier years had held the position of tutor. A tutor was not 
a specialist in a single subject ; he was supposed to be competent 
to teach any freshman or sophomore course. He was an instructor 
at large. He was not infrequently assigned to teach a class in 
Latin or Greek and another in mathematics. It is difficult for 
members of present-day college faculties, accustomed to thinking 
of specialization as synonymous with scholarship, to realize how 
greatly the concept of learning has changed within the past sev- 
enty-five years. As it was in the colleges, so it was in the secon- 
dary schools. Teachers were teachers at large. The problem of 
arranging a schedule of classes was simple as contrasted with the 
same problem today. 
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In 1900 there were no compulsory school attendance laws that 
required boys and girls to go to secondary schools. The statement 
made earlier that the secondary schools of the United States are 
social experiments can be elaborated by calling attention to those 
forces in the industrial and commercial worlds which have brought 
into the secondary schools a host of young people who would for- 
merly have been employed but are now forced by economic condi- 
tions to find in schools shelter and the only profitable opportunity 
that society can provide for the use of their energies. 

I sat some time ago in a conference of secondary-school prin- 
cipals and listened to the complaints recorded by these school ad- 
ministrators against the pupils who are forced to attend school and 
are, as they put it, ‘‘quite out of place.’’ It did not seem to occur 
to these principals that society is in any sense justified in imposing 
on them the duty of taking care of pupils. Pupils forced to attend 
school but not interested in the traditional curriculum are, from 
the point of view of these principals, nuisances, obstructions to the 
smooth running of the school program, undesirable citizens to be 
disposed of at the earliest possible moment and by the most expe- 
ditious methods that can be devised. 

Perhaps enough has been said to call attention to the fact that 
the organization and management of secondary schools are new 
and very complicated tasks. We may now turn our attention to 
the question: How are colleges to meet the new demands which 
the present social and educational situations impose on them with 
respect to the proper education of secondary-school teachers ? 

It is sometimes argued by analogy with the well-established 
practice of preparing lawyers, physicians, and engineers in pro- 
fessional schools separate from the colleges that teachers should 
get their equipment for their professional duties in special insti- 
tutions, or in special divisions of colleges, which are devoted to 
the administration of courses in education. The example of 
Canada is cited in support of this kind of program of teacher 
preparation, and the history of the normal schools of the United 
States is appealed to as evidence that courses in education are 
professional courses altogether foreign in character to liberal- 
arts courses. 

By way of answer to such arguments, it is to be pointed out 
that competence in law, medicine, or engineering requires the 
mastery of a large body of subject matter which extends beyond 
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the curriculum of any college. The art of teaching is different 
from legal or medical practice and from engineering. The 
teacher in a secondary school must be versed in subject matter 
which is part of the curriculum of every college. Schools of 
law, medicine, and engineering may secure through prelegal, pre- 
medical, and pre-engineering courses in college the fulfillment of 
certain prerequisites, but they must of necessity teach much 
technical material wholly outside the college curriculum. 

It is a happy fact that college authorities and those who are 
in charge of special professional schools have arrived at amicable 
understandings with regard to the possibilities and advantages 
of cooperation in spite of the inevitable separateness of courses 
in law, medicine, and engineering. No one hears colleges of 
liberal arts railing at schools of law, medicine, and engineering. 
Quite the contrary, colleges are glad to secure the patronage of 
preprofessional students and to increase their own prestige by 
associating themselves as closely as possible with professional 
schools. 

It is impressive that, because preparation for teaching is more 
closely related to ordinary college work than is preparation for 
other professions, the conflict and friction between subject-matter 
courses and courses in education are intense. The fact that a 
teacher of history must know history or that a teacher of mathe- 
matics must know mathematics and that there is at the same time’ 
need for the teacher to understand something about the organiza- 
tion and conduct of schools creates a unique kind of disturbance. 
The interest of colleges in giving preparation for the other pro- 
fessions does not seem to be paralleled by an equal interest in 
preparing students for teaching. 

The difficulty here referred to arises in no small measure out 
of the belief on the part of many members of college faculties 
that all that a teacher needs to know is subject matter. Those 
who hold this belief forget that secondary schools are agencies for 
the social adjustment of young people. They forget that the 
population of secondary schools now includes all kinds of pupils, 
some of whom have scholarly interests, some of whom have inter- 
ests that lie outside the field of scholarship. Indeed, if one were 
disposed to answer the advocates of pure subject-matter educa- 
tion by making comments of the kind which they frequently make 
about education, one might point out the fact that teachers of his- 
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tory and teachers of mathematics have been employed whose 
knowledge in their respective fields is nothing to boast of. In- 
deed, cases are on record where teachers of history or of mathe- 
matics were in reality athletic coaches. 

The comment that many secondary-school teachers are not well 
educated even in subject matter is not made for the purpose of 
stigmatizing either the colleges or the secondary schools. The 
fact is that the increase in pupil population in the secondary 
schools of the United States has been so rapid that the generations 
graduating from college simply have not been able to supply 
well-qualified teachers. It is almost the exact truth to say that 
for years before 1920 anyone who wanted a teaching position 
could secure employment. The faculties of secondary schools 
have of necessity been recruited with only moderate regard for 
special qualifications of any kind, liberal or professional. It is 
only in recent years that society has been protected by standards 
set up and enforced by regional associations and state depart- 
ments of education. 

May I relate an incident which shows how difficult it is for 
representatives of American institutions of higher education to 
understand the strain which secondary schools put on the intel- 
lectual life of college graduates who become teachers in these 
schools. At a meeting of the deans of the leading graduate 
schools of the country the statement was made that in secondary 
schools members of the teaching staff are often called on to teach 
several subjects, not infrequently subjects in which they have had 
little or no preparation. The dean of the graduate school of an 
institution which boasts one of the most influential departments 
for the education of teachers and school administrators asked 
whether there is any available evidence as to the truth of the 
statement made. 

Not only are secondary-school teachers called upon to teach a 
wide range of subjects; they are also obligated to participate in 
formulating the curriculum, in giving guidance to pupils, and 
in supervising many kinds of social activity. To the degree to 
which pupils require guidance and to the degree to which the 
secondary school is an agency of social adjustment, teachers must 
have vision broader than that which can be gained in any special 
line of study. Any adequate consideration of the duties of 
secondary-school teachers will make it clear that there should be 
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included in their preparation courses which are designed to turn 
their attention to a study of the ways in which pupils learm and 
of the ways in which schools should cultivate social forms of be- 
havior. Courses dealing with professional problems are in no 
sense substitutes for courses in subject matter. Nor can courses 
in subject matter alone prepare teachers to understand the human 
problems with which secondary schools have to deal. 

I am encouraged to believe that a new era—an era of realistic 
and rational treatment of the problems of teacher preparation— 
is at hand. Two of the leading universities of the United States 
have launched new programs of education for candidates for 
secondary-school teaching positions. The University of Chicago 
was one of the first institutions, if not the first, to create a com- 
mittee which includes representatives of all the departments con- 
cerned with the preparation of secondary-school teachers and is 
an embodiment of the conviction that the university as a whole, 
not any single department, is responsible for putting the re- 
sources of the institution at the service of the secondary schools. 
At the University of Chicago the Senate deliberately took the 
preparation of secondary-school teachers out of the charge of the 
Department of Education and put it in the charge of a general 
Senate committee of the type described. The Department of 
Education offers a limited number of courses in education ap- 
proved by the general committee, leaving the courses in methods 
of teaching particular subjects and the courses in practice teach- 
ing to be given under the supervision of the committee by mem- 
bers of the subject-matter departments. 

Harvard University recently adopted a plan which was sug- 
gested in President James B. Conant’s report for the academic 
year 1934-35. The plan is described by President Conant in the 
following paragraph. 


The training of secondary school teachers in Harvard 
University is a matter of increasing significance which has 
attracted renewed attention during the past two years. We 
have at present two distinct methods of providing graduate 
training for those who plan to devote their lives to the very 
important task of educating the youth of the country in sec- 
ondary schools. One method consists of having the pros- 
pective teacher enroll in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences and obtain the degree of Master of Arts after one or 
two years of work. As a rule such programs involve only 
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the study of the subject matter in which the candidate is 
particularly interested, for example: history, or chemistry, 
or mathematics. This method ensures a thorough knowledge 
of a subject and introduces the secondary school teacher far 
enough into the realms of advanced work so that he may have 
the point of view of one who really comprehends the subject 
he is teaching. The second method by which the University 
has trained secondary school teachers has been through the 
Graduate School of Education. Students entering this 
School have devoted two years to obtaining the degree of 
Ed.M. In this work they have devoted a considerable 
amount of time to the study of material concerning educa- 
tion which is presented by members of the Faculty of Edu- 
cation. In addition, they have taken courses under the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences which dealt with the subject 
matter to be taught. Usually they have had the opportunity 
of carrying on some practice teaching. The weakness of this 
procedure, in the opinion of some people, has been that it 
did not emphasize sufficiently the acquiring of a thorough 
knowledge of the particular subject with which the student 
was concerned. On the other hand, many believe that the 
program leading to the A.M. has been inadequate for the 
prospective teacher because no courses in education were 
provided and there was no opportunity for practice teaching. 
To my mind it would be highly desirable to combine these 
two roads of approach to the profession and in the combina- 
tion rétain the advantages of both of the present procedures. 

It would seem to be proper to have the departments of the 

Faculty of Arts and Sciences set the standards and examine 

the candidate’s knowledge of the subject matter which he 
proposes to teach and to have the Faculty of Education have 
charge of the study of educational material and of appren- 
tice teaching. A committee is now at work studying this 
whole problem, and I have hopes that, in spite of the many 
difficulties which must be encountered, a solution along these 
general lines may be reached during the year. If such a solu- 
tion can be found, a new degree will be established for those 
who propose to enter secondary school teaching; the candi- 
dates for this degree would be recommended jointly by the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the Faculty of Education. 
In many respects such a change would be an improvement on 
either the A.M. or the Ed.M. Clearly the importance of 
secondary school teaching can hardly be overestimated. It 
was never more urgent to attract able young people into this 
type of work and provide a careful and thorough training 
for those who are to educate the boys and girls of the future. 
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The Association of American Universities recently approved 
in principle the report of a committee which recommended that 
other institutions adopt the spirit, if not the form, of the organi- 
zations now in operation at Chicago and Harvard. Copies of this 
report are available to those who are interested. Possibly the 
Association of American Colleges may be willing, after deliberate 
consideration of the report, to take action similar to that taken 
by the Association of American Universities. If such action is 
taken, it will do much to settle the dispute between representatives 
of subject-matter departments and representatives of departments 
of education—a dispute which has long disturbed the peace of 
colleges and universities and is decidedly unfavorable to the suc- 
cess of secondary schools. 

It is not in place for the author of this paper to dictate to sub- 
ject-matter departments how they shall discharge their obligations 
to the secondary schools. That there are such obligations which 
subject-matter departments have grossly neglected is a fact which 
cannot be overlooked. 

It is proper for a member of a department of education to take 
the opportunity afforded by the program organized by the officers 
of this Association to discuss briefly the contents of the courses in 
education which should be required of all prospective secondary- 
school teachers. Perhaps a description of the contents of the 
essential courses in education will contribute to an understanding 
on the part of members of other departments of the reasons why a 
complete preparation for secondary-school teaching requires some- 
thing more than a knowledge of subject matter. 

It will hardly be questioned by anyone that teachers ought. to 
have some knowledge of the way in which the minds of young 
people work. It is not asserted that the only method of gaining 
insight into the psychological processes through which young 
people learn is to take a course in educational psychology. Many 
an experienced teacher has acquired much knowledge with regard 
to learning processes through observation of pupils and through 
trial and success in helping learners to overcome the difficulties 
which they encounter. It is, however, legitimate to urge that a 
course in educational psychology prepares the prospective teacher 
to observe far more intelligently than he otherwise would. Such 
a course also directs attention to many known facts which are not 
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likely to come into the explicit consciousness of the ordinary 
observer. The science of psychology, like all systematic sciences, 
is a composite or epitome of the observations and insights of many 
workers. The facts which have been discovered about the mental 
life of pupils in general when known to the individual teacher 
prepare him to make intelligent progress in analyzing the cases 
which arise in the course of his efforts to perform his professional 
duties. 

It is true that there are serious disagreements among psycholo- 
gists and that sometimes teachers-in-preparation are confused by 
the controversies waged between psychological experts. The 
science of psychology, dealing, as it does, with the most complex 
phenomena in the universe, has a long way to go before it can 
point with assurance in every case to the path which the learner 
should travel and to the way in which the teacher should proceed. 
With all its shortcomings, however, educational psychology is a 
very stimulating subject for a student who expects to teach. 
Furthermore, it meets all the criteria of scholarship set up by the 
most extreme advocates of a liberal-arts curriculum. It can take 
a defensible place in any college program. As a means of pre- 
paring for secondary-school teaching, it has the double advantage 
of contributing to both general education and professional edu- 
cation. 

A second essential course in the field of education, the contents 
of which are less fully agreed upon by members of departments 
of education than are the contents of educational psychology, has 
as its purpose the cultivation of an intelligent attitude toward 
the social and organizational problems of the school. A teacher 
in a secondary school who is to be something more than a dis- 
penser of information in a narrow field of knowledge or in a few 
narrow fields must know what the American people are trying to 
accomplish through the public school system. An understanding 
of the social purposes of the secondary school and of its institu- 
tional characteristics can be gained in many different ways. Con- 
ceivably, these purposes and characteristics might be learned in 
a course dealing with the history of education. They might be 
learned in a course which makes a comparative study of the 
schools of many countries. They might be learned in a course 
dealing with cultural ideals or in a course dealing in a general way 
with social institutions. 
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Courses of the various types suggested in the list of possibilities 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph are, in fact, administered 
by different departments of education in the colleges and universi- 
ties of the United States. Personally, I advocate, and have par- 
ticipated in the organization of, an introductory course called 
‘‘The American Educational System.’’ Some years ago I and a 
number of my colleagues attempted to give an introductory course 
in the form indicated by the title which we used at that time, 
namely, ‘‘ Introduction to the Scientific Study of Education.’’ I 
have not thought highly of courses in the history of education 
because I have observed that the tendency in such courses is to 
emphasize forms of organization so remote from those which teach- 
ers in American schools encounter that teachers-in-preparation 
are confused rather than helped. An introductory course in edu- 
cation, whatever its form, should correspond in character and 
scholarly exactness to a good course in political science or a good 
course in social institutions. If it reaches this standard, it can 
be defended as a part of any college curriculum. 

The details which I have presented will, I hope, make it clear 
that I am not setting up departments of education either as dicta- 
tors or as models. I have heard the department of which I am a 
member criticized on the ground that it tries to tell other depart- 
ments how to give instruction in their fields. Sometimes depart- 
ments of education are criticized because their members are not 
the best teachers on the campus. It seems to be in the minds of 
some of our colleagues that we in education regard ourselves as 
the custodians of the secondary schools and of all that pertains to 
these schools. The fact is that we are students of a particular 
group of institutions—the schools—and of the factors which con- 
tribute to the success or failure of these institutions. We have 
found that it is very difficult for American secondary schools to 
perform their functions because many of the intellectual leaders 
of the nation are blind to their needs. We have found that devo- 
tion to extreme specialization on the part of college and university 
teachers is ruinous in its effects on secondary education. We 
have found that, if the secondary schools of this country are to be 
properly conducted, they must not be treated as though they could 
assimilate as teachers all the graduates of a system of higher edu- 
cation which is dominated by the principle of narrow specializa- 
tion. Very often the members of departments of education are 
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compelled to ery out against the unsympathetic exploitation of 
secondary schools by members of college and university faculties 
who are more intent on securing jobs for their students than they 
are on serving the public. If it is unpopular for members of 
departments of education to attempt to arouse colleges and uni- 
versities from their dogmatic slumbers and to wake them up to the 
vital problems of secondary education, the unpopularity will 
probably have to be endured for a generation or possibly more. 
In the meantime, it is consoling to know that convictions are 
gradually gaining acceptance which will shortly change the situa- 
tion. 

May I quote from the report to which reference was made 
earlier—the report approved by the Association of American Uni- 
versities. That report contains among other paragraphs the fol- 
lowing : 


Most colleges and universities send many of their graduates 
into the faculties of secondary schools. The extent to which 
liberal-arts colleges are in fact teachers’ colleges is revealed 
by a finding reported by a commission of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association. In 
199 typical liberal-arts colleges, 45 per cent of the graduates 
of the years 1923-27 entered the teaching profession, the 
great majority in the secondary schools. Because of the 
desire to secure as students those who are preparing to teach, 
colleges and universities have during the past three decades 
very generally developed extended programs of instruction 
in education. .. . 

In general, the work given in education in liberal-arts col- 
leges and universities is isolated within the institution. In 
some cases the isolation is complete; a separate professional 
school of education is organized and is as sharply set off from 
the liberal-arts departments as is a school of law or a school 
of forestry. Difficulties arise in such cases because the sub- 
ject-matter courses which students preparing to teach must 
have are those which the liberal-arts departments are giving. 
The most vicious form of isolation of the school of education 
is that in which this division of the institution duplicates the 
work of departments in the liberal-arts division. 

There is one extremely discouraging feature of the situa- 
tion which must be mentioned. Teachers of academic sub- 
jects in colleges and universities have fallen into the habit of 
criticizing the secondary schools from which their students 
come as incompetent and as operating with very low stand- 
ards. At the same time that they are voicing these criticisms 
these teachers of academic subjects refuse to face the social 
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problems which the secondary schools must try to solve in a 
country such as this, which is attempting to make education 
above the elementary school universally available. If second- 
ary schools are open to criticism, it should be the duty of all 
departments in colleges and universities, not of the depart- 
ment of education alone and certainly not of teachers’ colleges 
alone, to contribute to the betterment of the situation. 


Again I venture to suggest to this Association that it study 
carefully the report approved by the Association of American 
Universities. I know of no better way in which to close the argu- 
ment of this paper than to quote in full the summary at the end 
of that report. 


By way of summary and amplification of the points which 
have been made in this report, the Committee submits a num- 
ber of statements which it believes the Association of Ameri- 
ean Universities might advantageously adopt as guides to 
its member institutions in organizing programs for the prepa- 
ration of secondary-school teachers. 

1. The trend toward the requirement of study beyond the 
baccalaureate degree for all teachers in secondary schools is 
to be highly commended. 

2. A systematic program of study beginning with the 
junior year of college should be recommended to all candi- 
dates for teaching positions in secondary schools. Such a 
program should be based on a broad foundation of cultural 
studies largely completed by the end of the sophomore year. 
It should include (a) preparation in one or more fields of 
study rather than intensive specialization in a single depart- 
ment and (b) special professional preparation adequate to 
insure that the candidate will be able to conduct secondary- 
school classes intelligently. 

3. Each institution engaged in the preparation of secon- 
dary-school teachers should undertake a study of the problem 
of assisting secondary schools in the light of its local condi- 
tions. Such a study should be a joint effort on the part of 
members of subject-matter departments and those interested 
in, and acquainted with, the professional aspects of education. 

4. Educational institutions which prepare teachers for 
secondary schools should be equipped to give courses of high 
scholarly grade. Such institutions should insure the culti- 
vation in students of a professional attitude and a profound 
respect for the teaching profession. 

5. No institution which tolerates lack of coordination, or 
exchange of petty recriminations, between the departments 
concerned with the preparation of secondary-school teachers 
should be regarded as competent to prepare teachers. 











THE RETIREMENT OF DR. KELLY 


THE RESIGNATION OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


A STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION 


JAMES R. McCAIN 
PRESIDENT OF AGNES Scott COLLEGE 


T HAS been customary for the President of the Association to 
make an address at the Annual Meeting. Your presiding 
officer this year has found, as college administrator, that he can 
secure teachers who can give better instruction than he himself 
can furnish; and so, in arranging for the Annual Meeting, we 
have been able to secure leaders who can use our time better than 
if the President should give an address. 

I do crave your indulgence for a very brief and informal report. 

Dr. Kelly has outlined in a remarkable fashion the work of the 
year. It has been a very interesting and important period of our 
development. The generosity of the Carnegie Corporation in 
furnishing money for some of our experiments has meant that the 
officers and the other members of the Executive Committee have 
been very busy. There have been more frequent meetings of the 
Committee the past year than in any other previous period of like 
time. Every one of these officers has been loyal and effective, 
and we certainly are grateful to them for the cooperation that 
they have shown. 

It has been the privilege of the President to attend the three 
regional conferences held in Jackson, Mississippi, Notre Dame, 
Indiana, and Colorado Springs. These meetings were stimulat- 
ing and helpful. We find in every one of the regions that we 
have splendid leaders in our colleges; and we look with a great 
deal of satisfaction on the development of education, as we think 
of those throughout the United States into whose hands this work 
has been committed. 

By far the most important thing that has developed during this 
year or during any other recent year of our Association’s history, 
has been the resignation of our beloved and efficient Secretary, 
which he has tendered to the Executive Committee. Dr. Kelly, 
as you well know, is young in spirit and vigorous in mind, and it 
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is through no reason of need to retire that he has presented this 
resignation ; but he felt as a precedent for future years and for 
the best interests of the Association, not at the present moment, 
but as making history, that he should take this step. 

We would certainly not be willing to consider the acceptance 
of his resignation if we did not know it would give him an oppor- 
tunity for the writing of the book which is greatly needed on ‘‘ The 
History and Development of Cooperation in Higher Education.’’ 
This is a thing which he would not be able to do at all if he kept 
up the continuous pressure of a busy office. 

As some of us are newcomers in this Association, and as many 
of us who have been connected with it for some years perhaps do 
not know what Dr. Kelly has meant, I would like to take just a 
few minutes to review something of his work with us and as our 
leader. 

Before he became Secretary of our Association, Dr. Kelly had 
had more than ten years of experience as principal and teacher in 
secondary schools; he had had three years of graduate work in 
the Department of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. He 
had had more than eighteen years’ administrative experience in 
college work. He had been a leader in the educational field in 
the Middle West, one of the members of the Committee on Rhodes 
Scholarships and a member of the State Board of Education of 
Indiana. He had been a leader in the Society of Friends. He 
did not come to us as an inexperienced leader. He was one of 
those who helped to organize the Religious Education Association. 
He was one of the founders of the Council of Church Boards of 
Education, out of which our own organization has developed. He 
was chairman of the committee that called the first meeting of this 
Association. He was president of it for the first two years and 
has been an officer of it for twenty-two of the twenty-three years 
that we have operated. 

During the World War Dr. Kelly served on the Emergency 
Council on Education at Washington, and, as he has already 
mentioned, though he took no credit for it, he was one of those 
who helped to organize the American Council on Education. He 
was one of those who suggested and promoted the establishment 
of the Franco-American Scholarships. He was decorated by the 
French Government and invited to give a series of addresses at 
the Sorbonne. 
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Dr. Kelly was for eight years on the staff of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in the Department of College Administra- 
tion and Teaching. He was a director of the program of study 
and organization of all types of institutions of learning under the 
Interchurch World Movement and has directed surveys for 
denominations, states and individual institutions which are too 
numerous to be recounted. 

As you know, he has been an author and writer of books; all of 
us are familiar with Tendencies in College Administration and 
The Effective College. He has enumerated this morning quite a 
number of policies and programs and slogans and ideals of the 
Association through its twenty-three years. He was too modest 
to say that in nearly every case he has been the proposer of the 
policies that have been adopted. He, of course, has had fine 
cooperation, but he has been the leader. The things that have 
been accomplished during the twenty-three years are largely his. 

In addition to these varied accomplishments, he has developed 
one of the best and more extensive libraries on college administra- 
tion in the United States. Our office has been serving daily 
through its advisory functions. It has helped hundreds of ad- 
ministrators through research activities. In the field of publica- 
tion you are familiar with our BULLETIN, and most of you know 
some of the many books published under the auspices and by the 
direction of the Association. 

As Dr. Kelly leaves us, he can see that the Association is in 
excellent shape. During the nineteen years that he has served as 
Executive Secretary the organization has grown to approximately 
five hundred members. No treasurer has ever come to an annual 
meeting and found it necessary to report a deficit. Our finances 
are in excellent shape. He certainly deserves and has the love 
of every one of our members and of those throughout the educa- 
tional world who are interested in the growth of higher education. 

You know very well, most of you at least, that our Association 
grew out of the interest and cooperation of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education. Dr. Kelly was the Executive Secretary 
of that organization. We must pay tribute to it in being generous 
in furnishing his salary during many years of the time that we 
have been working together. The Association paid him no salary 
for eleven of the nineteen years that he served as Executive Sec- 
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retary. As long as it was possible, he served as Secretary for the 
two rapidly growing organizations; and it was only when it was 
found necessary, because of the size of the two, to divide the Secre- 
taryship, that we were able to secure him for full time and to give 
him anything like adequate remuneration. 

I would like to say personally that during the year just closing, 
Dr. Kelly has been at his very best as Secretary of the Association. 
He has thought of hundreds of things that never occurred to me 
for the advancement and interest of our organization. He has 
averaged at least three times a week sending letters and reports 
and other matters from his office to mine. He has been a coun- 
selor and friend. His wide acquaintance with people and his 
understanding of personalities has enabled him to render a service 
that could not be given by any other Secretary. 

* * * * * 

I understand that it is the procedure in our Association for the 
Executive Committee to make a recommendation in regard to the 
personnel of the office of Executive Secretary. In regard to the 
resignation of Dr. Kelly, the Committee has certain recommen- 
dations. They are to be read by the Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation, President James L. MeConaughy of Wesleyan University. 





RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE AND ADOPTED BY THE ASSOCIATION 


[THE Executive Committee recommends: 

1. That the Association accept the resignation of Dr. Robert 
L. Kelly as Executive Secretary, effective when a successor is 
ready to serve, with deep appreciation of the invaluable and 
unique services he has rendered to the Association. 

2. That Dr. Kelly be elected Executive Secretary Emeritus. 

3. That Dr. Kelly be requested to spend approximately two 
years after his retirement in writing a book on cooperation in 
higher education, the funds to be provided from sources outside 
of the Association budget.* 

4. That in view of the fact that for many years Dr. Kelly served 
without salary from the Association, the Committee be authorized 
to use as much of the present reserve fund as may be needed to 


* The necessary appropriation has been made by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. 
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supplement his present annuity to which the Association has 
already contributed, so as to bring the total annuity up to one-half 
of his present salary —Submitted for the Executive Committee 
by President James L. McConaughy of Wesleyan University. 





PRESENTATION OF A TOKEN OF APPRECIATION FROM 
MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


PRESIDENT McCarn: It is one of the happiest experiences that 
can come to any presiding officer to give to a very real friend a 
token of appreciation. It is my privilege to show to Dr. Kelly, 
in a very small way, that he has friends in this group and that 
we are interested in him whether he is sitting in the office, or 
writing a book, or visiting with us in our institutions, or wherever 
he may be. There has been a spontaneous desire, a request, that 
we should give him a tangible expression of that love and interest, 
and so there has been provided a watch for that purpose. It has 
inscribed on its back these words: ‘‘To Robert L. Kelly, Leader, 
Organizer and Friend, from the members of the Association of 
American Colleges, January, 1937.’’ Since I had no part in the 
selection of this watch and may be considered impartial, I think 
that I can fairly say that it is a gift that any one might welcome. 
It is a ‘‘masterpiece for a master-workman,’’ as it were. We 
believe that it will be a reminder of our friendship and of our 
sincere interest so long as Dr. Kelly may have it. We trust that 
its minutes may grow only into golden hours, and that all of these 
may be a reminder of the values which he has given to us. 

Dr. Kelly, I wish that each one of us might have the privilege 
of handing this watch to you; but, since I do have the honor and 
great pleasure, I am going to ask you to accept it from us as 4 
token of our sincere love and gratitude. 

Executive SecreTary Keiuy: Mr. Chairman, I accept this 
gift as a concrete token of that sympathy and tolerance and 
patience and friendship which has characterized the members of 
this Association for the last twenty-three years. I shall carry it 
forever as an indication of the attitude of interest of what I con- 
sider the greatest group of Americans. 

It has been a great privilege to me to be associated with you in 
a humble capacity during these years. You, perhaps, have heard 
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of the man who was presented with a book and he said, ‘‘ Well, 
as a matter of fact, I have a book.’’ (Laughter). NowI havea 
watch which I have been carrying for fifty years. Sometimes it 
has been a little slow but more frequently it has been a little fast. 
I promise solemnly now that during the next fifty years I always 
will be on time. (Laughter). 
** #*## & & @ 

Appropriate pieces of luggage were also given to Dr. and Mrs. 

Kelly. 





MINUTE ADOPTED BY RISING VOTE OF MEMBERS OF 
THE ASSOCIATION AT THE ANNUAL DINNER, 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 14, 1937 


ITH the retirement of Dr. Robert L. Kelly from official duties 

in the Association of American Colleges, it is a happy privi- 

lege to spread upon the minutes of the 1937 meeting a tribute to 

his service within the Association and, beyond it, to higher educa- 
tion in the United States. 

A native of the Middle West and long a worker there, Dr. 
Kelly for more than a score of years has had headquarters in the 
East, with such frequent visits to areas far and near that few men 
in education today equal his acquaintance with all sections of the 
country. Before devoting himself solely to this Association, Dr. 
Kelly had been a secondary school principal, a college teacher and 
preacher, a college dean, a college president, and the executive 
officer of a religious education organization of national represen- 
tation. He thus became familiar with the country as a whole and 
with education in a wide range. Dr. Kelly had, to use the delight- 
ful term of his Quaker upbringing, a ‘‘concern’’ to foster that 
unique American contribution, the college of liberal arts. He is 
generally regarded as the prime mover and actual founder of the 
movement organized in 1914 to unite all the colleges which have 
liberal culture as their primary aim. 

From the earliest days of the Association to the present, Dr. 
Kelly has insisted that the Association of American Colleges shall 
not be an accrediting or standardizing agency, but shall be an 
agency working for the common good and inclusive of all liberal 
colleges maintaining honorable standards. Especially since 1918, 
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when he became the permanent executive officer of our Associa- 
tion, Dr. Kelly has been a persistent and pervasive force in spread- 
ing the best that is known and thought in the educational world 
and in helping to render such knowledge effective in practice. To 
his leadership and to his editorial skill, there are overflowing 
evidences in his books, in the annual programs of the Association 
which he has largely planned, in the studies made by commissions 
and committees in association with him, and in the BULLETIN of 
the Association of American Colleges of which he has been editor. 

It is a pleasing circumstance that, although Dr. Kelly has re- 
signed as Executive Secretary, he is maintaining his connection 
with the Association as student, critic and author and will devote 
himself to the preparation of an historical book on the American 
college of liberal arts. In this and in those human relationships 
which happily persist, Dr. Kelly will continue as our guide, coun- 
selor and friend.—Submitted on behalf of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges by President Raymond Walters of the University of 
Cincinnati. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND THE 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY FOR THE YEAR 1936-37 


ROBERT L. KELLY 


T° THE Members of the Association : 
The aggregate permanent funds of the col- 


Relations with ; sell 2 

pe PO leges and universities of this country now 
amount to more than $1,600,000,000. At 

Governments 


the beginning of this century, the report of 
Commissioner William T. Harris of the United States Bureau of 
Education (1900-01) stated that the total endowment of 647 insti- 
tutions of higher learning amounted to $177,127,965. This means 
an increase during the thirty-six years of almost 1,000 per cent. 
It is not strange that tax collectors, federal and state, are looking 
upon these aggregations of wealth with envious eyes. The state 
has the power to destroy our institutions of learning, whether 
privately or publicly controlled. Ominous warnings are being 
issued by distinguished educational executives that this power 
may be put into operation. 

Last year, the generous attitude of the Federal Government 
was acknowledged in granting various types of exemptions to 
non-profit institutions. During the year 1936 the storm center 
veered from Washington to the capitals of many of the states. 
Much legislation, inimicable to the interests of the colleges, was 
attempted and some of it was enacted into law. During 1937 the 
storm seems likely to break out again at Washington as well as 
in the state capitals. 

This Association will maintain its special tax service. This 
service gives to member colleges in the various states information 
concerning legislation pending, as well as legislation enacted. 

The Association continues its membership on the Joint Com- 
mittee on National Legislation which has headquarters in Wash- 
ington City. Its chairman is President Cloyd H. Marvin of 
George Washington University. The Committee is elaborating a 
comprehensive plan of activity. 

The colleges are not asking that they become the wards of the 
state or nation. They are asking that their funds and properties 
shall not be exploited. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE OFFICE 
They are also asking that they shall be left 


— — free to teach. Progress will be reported in 
Tenure the field of academic freedom and academic 


tenure by the chairman of the Commission. 
The instruction of the Association at its meeting one year ago to 
transmit to newly-elected presidents without previous administra- 
tive experience information about the Association’s Commission 
on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure, with special refer- 
ence to tenure and appointment, has been followed. Letters have 
been written during the year to more than sixty such presidents. 
Of this number, thirty-four assumed their executive duties in 
1936. The figure for 1935 was thirty-nine, and for 1934 it was 
forty. It appears that the average term of service of 400 of the 
495 member presidents concerning whom information is readily 
available is approximately ten years. Two member presidents 
have completed, with one institution, forty years or more of ser- 
vice. Three others have served from thirty-five to forty years, 
and nineteen others have served twenty-five to thirty years. 
The Committee on Insurance and Annuities 
has filed its report for publication in the 
March BULLETIN and announces that it 
plans to continue its work in watching developments in social 
security legislation so that it may be able to advise colleges and 
universities in regard to these plans, and to continue its plan for 
publicity of material helpful to colleges and universities in setting 
up insurance and annuity programs. 
During the year four regional conferences 
Pt have been held with the sponsorship of the 
Claremont Colleges, California; Millsaps 
College, Mississippi; St. Mary’s College of Notre Dame, Indiana; 
and Colorado College, Colorado. At these conferences the special 
projects of the Association were presented and discussed, em- 
phasis was placed upon the means of attaining academic freedom 
and tenure for members of the faculty, and upon the significance 
of the disciplines and of religion in the educational program. 
Among the various special projects of the 
year to which publicity has been given in 
the regional conferences and in the succeed- 
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ing issues of the BULLETIN and which are not now taken up in 
detail, the Concert Project deserves especial mention. As a result 
of the announcement made last May, fifty-two engagements for 
the current season have been made for thirty-three colleges. To 
date, sixteen have been fulfilled. 

Twelve of these have consisted of two-day visits by Harold 
Bauer and by other artists who join in the artistic life of the 
college where they perform. This experiment has succeeded be- 
yond expectations and will be standard in announcements for 
1937-38, to be issued early in the year. 

Experiments are now being made with similar visits by Faculty- 
Artists who, under short leaves of absence suggested by the Con- 
cert Project, are invited to make tours of colleges in a limited area. 

The Concert Project was undertaken in order to develop pro- 
grams of particular interest to colleges and to supply these at cost. 
Concerned with education rather than entertainment, experimen- 
tal in character rather than competitive, each of its offerings will 
present some feature not ordinarily obtainable through commer- 
cial managements. 


Other Special 
Projects 


Extended publicity has been given during 
the year to other special projects with which 
the Association has been concerned. All 
that needs to be said now is that the manuscripts are on file and 
are awaiting publication for Comprehensive Examinations in the 
Humanities by Dr. E. 8. Jones, and for The Survey of the College 
Faculties by Professor B. W. Kunkel; and that the projects deal- 
ing with the ‘‘imponderables’’ of music, with grants-in-aid to 
teachers of college music, with the creation of a circulating library 
of choral music, and with coordinating the work of college libraries 
with the educational and recreational programs of the colleges are 
in process of development. 

In November, the Executive Secretary, upon invitation, pre- 
pared the section on ‘‘Collegiate Education’’ for the American 
Year Book for 1936. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The Executive Committee recommends that 
the present Committee on Public Service 
Personnel, and the representative on the 
National Research Council be discontinued. 


Suspension of 
Committees 
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The Executive Committee unanimously 
recommends the following changes in the 
Constitution of the Association :* 

(1) That in the interest of clarification, the first paragraph be 
modified by the insertion of the words ‘‘of liberal arts and 
sciences,’’ so that the first sentence of the Constitution shall read: 


Revision of 
Constitution 


The purpose of the Association shall be the promotion of 
higher education in all its forms in the colleges of liberal arts 
and sciences which shall become members of this Association, 
and the prosecution of such plans as may make more efficient 
the institutions included in its membership. 


(2) That from the third paragraph headed ‘‘Membership”’ 
the following sentence be stricken out: 

All colleges which conform to the definition of a minimum 
college given in the By-Laws may become members of this 
Association. 

and that the word ‘‘ Honorary”’ be inserted so that the paragraph 
now designated ‘‘Membership’’ be designated ‘‘Honorary Mem- 
bership’’ and shall read: 


Honorary Membership: The general secretaries of church 
boards of education and officials of educational foundations 
and other cooperating agencies may be elected to honorary 
membership. 


(3) That in the fifth paragraph headed ‘‘Officers,’’ there be 
inserted before the word ‘‘Secretary’’ the word ‘‘Executive’’; 
that the word ‘‘permanent’’ and the phrase ‘‘without term’’ be 
eliminated. The revised paragraph will then read: 


Officers: The Association shall elect a President, a Vice- 
President, an Executive Secretary, and a Treasurer, who 
shall be charged with the duties usually connected with their 
respective offices. The Executive Secretary shall be the 
executive officer of the Association and shall serve until his 
successor is elected. The other officers shall serve for one 
year or until their successors are duly elected. The Associa- 
tion shall also elect four others who, with the four officers 
named above, shall constitute the Executive Committee of the 
Association. The President of the Association shall be ez- 
officio chairman of the Executive Committee. The election 
of officers shall be by ballot. 

*For final form of recommendations of the Executive Committee, as 
adopted by the Association on January 15, see page 142. 
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(4) Such amendments as may be deemed necessary to make the 
Constitution and By-Laws conform to the requirements of the laws 
of the State of New York governing membership corporations, the 
said amendments to be presented in the proceedings of the annual 
meeting. 

Under provision of the Constitution regarding amendments, 
these proposals are to lie over for final consideration and action 
to the next annual meeting. 

The Executive Committee unanimously 
recommends the following change in the 
By-Laws : 

That in By-Law No. 6, the word ‘‘ Executive’’ be inserted before 

the word ‘‘Secretary.’’ The revised By-Law will then read: 


Revision of 
By-Laws 


The Executive Secretary is authorized to mail three copies 
of all official bulletins to all institutions which are members of 
the Association. Additional subscriptions, either for the in- 
stitution or for any officer or faculty member, may be made at 
a special rate. 


The National Interfraternity Conference, 
through its executive committee, invites the 
Association of American Colleges to appoint 
three college administrators from its own membership who, in 
conjunction with three representatives of the fraternities, shall 
constitute a committee to define (a) the function of the fraternity 
in the educational and social program of the college; and (b) the 
proper relation of the individual student to the group, the college 
and the community. The Conference advises that fraternities 
can make no real progress in formulating a program of more 
intelligent cooperation with the college until a few of the basic 
principles have been stated more clearly. The Executive Com- 
mittee recommends the appointment of a committee of five to 
cooperate with the National Interfraternity Conference in a state- 
ment of the relationship of the fraternity to the colleges. 

The Executive Committee nominates the fol- 
lowing colleges for admission to membership 


Joint Study 
of Fraternities 


New Members 
in the Association : 


Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany, Oklahoma 
Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebraska 

Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
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Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa 
Presbyterian College, Clinton, South Carolina 
The Saint Mary College, Leavenworth, Kansas 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City 

Tillotson College, Austin, Texas 

University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario 


THE ASSOCIATION’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


At the first meeting of the Executive Committee in 1936 the 
theme and general outline of the program of this meeting were 
approved. We are fortunate in being able to place before you 
now the seasoned thought of recognized authorities on contribu- 
tions to liberal education arising from great ongoing streams of 
development of nature and of man. 

In the meantime other leading scholars, in the Association’s 
regional meetings and in various publications, have set forth some 
of the most significant facts, ideas or points of view which, in 
their judgment, their respective subjects have to offer to the 
modern world. 

They speak of such concepts as : change, involving progress and, 
of course, regress ; the unity and continuity of cultural evolution; 
contingencies and choices; the ultimate design of the world; the 
influence of great personalities ; all of which tend to bring history 
and letters together. They might have referred to personalities 
not yet great but aspirant, respondent, sincere.—The National 
Student Federation, at its Twelfth Annual Conference, passed a 
resolution asking for ‘‘the development of a genuine study of 
religion in the colleges . . . carefully toned to exacting scholarly 
levels, in order to spread respect for and interest in religion on 
the campus.’’—They speak of the essentials of heredity and varia- 
tion and, in general, the adaptive and self-regulative capacities of 
living organisms which bring science into the social and cultural 
realms, the conviction that nature is not capricious but is, at least 
to a considerable extent, understandable and even controllable by 
man ; the logical development of scientific subjects, and the neces- 
sity of forming habits not only of problem solving but of clear 
and simple expression ; the rhythm as well as the orderliness of 
the relations of the physical elements, with the implications in- 
volved for the movements of the mind, of society, of government, 
and for all the far-reaching disciplines. Students must be free to 
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think. At their peril, however, they will ignore their racial 
inheritances. 

Such clarifications in our thinking as these and other clarifica- 
tions to come from the wider survey outlined in our program for 
today and tomorrow suggest sound bases for readjustments in the 
program of the college of liberal arts and sciences. The implica- 
tion may fairly be drawn that if in some areas of the orderliness 
and emergence of the elements there can be such brilliant crea- 
tions as mankind has become accustomed to, there may be creative 
work eventually in all the realms of human culture. The liberal 
college was brought forth for such a task as this. 

This Association for almost a quarter of a century has been 
devoting itself to the development of the science and art of college 
administration and teaching. It has been attempting, in the 
midst of a rapidly changing scene, both within and without the 
college, to make college administration a learned profession. The 
Association and its member colleges have worked together, on the 
problems of administration and guidance, on three distinct levels. 
Be it said parenthetically that when we say ‘‘the Association,’’ 
we mean the college officials themselves, working codperatively. 

(1) There is the level of the internal administration of the 
individual college. The Association has never entered this field 
except upon special invitation. It has conducted a multitude of 
investigations and surveys. The bulk of its information and 
counselling service, the initiation of which is taken by the colleges 
and which grows in proportions from year to year, has been within 
this field. 

(2) There is the level of the development of tests, measure- 
ments, skills, techniques. The contribution of the Association on 
this level has been chiefly through discussions in the BULLETIN 
and in books on the arts, including college architecture, and on 
comprehensive examinations, the third one of which—Compre- 
hensive Examinations in the Humanities—is now ready for pub- 
lication. 

(3) There is the level of the discovery, isolation and statement 
of the elemental principles and guiding ideals which may, at least 
for our day and generation, be considered as symbols and heralds 
of the life, liberty and happiness to which our democracy is 
dedicated and consecrated. These grow out of the deeper and 
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more inclusive insights of succeeding generations, not forgetting 
our own, and are constantly subject to adaptation. These may 
become our dependable criteria of liberal education. A surpass- 
ing urgency is imposed upon us now to seek and find these guiding 
ideals and principles. It is the most important function of the 
Association. We need a statable and understandable philosophy 
of liberal education. 

During the year the Association has placed increased emphasis 
upon this search, particularly through projects concerned with 
music, the arts, the drama, the use of books, emphasis upon the 
disciplines—attempting, if you please, to fill up to some extent 
the ‘‘cultural lag’’ in which our life has been caught. This it 
has done through its publications and in its regional conferences. 
It has cooperated with some of the professional associations to the 
sameend. It has not attempted to revive the conception of formal 
discipline, but has sought, in the effort to throw the chief respon- 
sibility on the student for securing an education, to point out the 
necessity of self-discipline, whether it operates by deduction in 
the traditional sense, by induction in the modern sense, by analysis 
or by synthesis, through devotion to the sciences or the humanities. 
It has envisioned, as an important means of filling this cultural 
lag, the processes of interrelationship, the intertwining of the 
various branches of the tree of life which by artificial means we 
have been training on separate trellises. It is impressed with the 
necessity for a continuous process of mental and social adjust- 
ment. It discards the distinction, a product of modern not 
ancient thought, between the scholar and the scientist. It recog- 
nizes the function of some of the disciplines—music, art, philoso- 
phy, religion—as in essence peculiarly unifying, as well as liberal- 
izing. 

Our liberal colleges cannot strive merely to impart or transmit 
ready-made knowledge, much less ready-made loyalties, affections 
and appreciations, but rather their purpose must be the coopera- 
tive quest of those methods and principles by which teacher and 
student together may carry on their chosen tasks. As Einstein 
says, ‘‘Education is joy and artistry; knowledge is dead; truth 
is alive!’’ In terms of discoverable principles, working solutions 
may be found of such problems as those involved in the divisional 
organization of the curriculum, in the relationship between lib- 
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eral and professional and technological education, in individual 
and social achievement with the social, moral and political im- 
plications involved, in the limitations of indoctrination and of 
freedom, in the real source of institutional control—to mention 
but a few of the problems pressing upon us at the moment. 

During its entire history the Association has been developing 
with much consistency an educational program. Few features of © 
this program, because of the logic of experience, have been dis- 
carded. At the beginning it announced a policy of inclusiveness 
rather than exclusiveness. Today, at the maximum of its mem- 
bership, it includes colleges affiliated with or in large measure 
under the control of federal, state or municipal officials; colleges 
affiliated in manifold ways with the three great religious groups— 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews, and colleges supported or con- 
trolled frequently by self-perpetuating directors and independent 
of any type of official influence by state or church. 

The Association is not now nor has it ever been engaged in 
standardization or accreditment. Its policy has been one of con- 
structive educational procedure based, first, upon systematic and 
continuous fact-finding and research, followed by publication 
either through bulletins or books, with the belief that such proce- 
dure, if it were worthily conducted, would eventuate in the im- 
provement of the colleges not by any overhead agency but by 
those to whom the interests of the colleges were immediately en- 
trusted. In the beginning three watchwords were proposed— 
information, communication, inspiration. Those are our watch- 
words now. 

It has not been a legislative body. While from time to time it 
has interpreted its own findings and the findings of other agencies, 
and has approved and even recommended temporary formulations 
of doctrine, it has never undertaken to insist upon their accept- 
ance by the colleges. 

It has always respected as sacred the personality of the indi- 
vidual college. It has not attempted to create patterns of proce- 
dure or of attainment. It has recognized not only the right but 
the responsibility of each college to develop and to publicize its 
own appeal and adaptability to its own constituency. It has held 
to the view that diversity in the midst of unity is a sound and 
laudable purpose and a distinctive characteristic of American col- 
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leges, provided each college stands on a defensible educational 
foundation. 

It is not and never has been an agency of administration unless 
and except as the administrative function in special fields has been 
assigned to it by the Association itself. 

It has not been an agency of propaganda. It has frequently 
declined to enter campaigns of propaganda for objectives which 
within themselves it considered worthy but which were either out- 
side its field of developing a science and art of college administra- 
tion and teaching, or which it believed could be attained through 
dignified publicity and the exercise of reason rather than by high 
powered pressure. 

It has not antagonized other educational agencies with differing 
aims. In confining its major interest to the field of liberal educa- 
tion at the undergraduate level it has had no disposition to quar- 
rel with the various types of vocational, professional and techno- 
logical institutions and agencies, nor with the highly complicated 
organization of the great universities. It has been impressed with 
the fact that every American university has a liberal college or a 
group of liberal colleges at its core. It has frankly favored the 
postponement of emphasis upon the technicalities of professional 
training, whenever possible, until the graduate period. 

Neither has it assumed that the college of liberal arts and 
sciences is the only liberalizing agency in American higher educa- 
tion. It has recognized and acclaimed the liberalizing influences 
which more and more are permeating the professional and tech- 
nological schools. Individual colleges of the Association have 
sometimes included certain subject matter usually considered as 
of professional significance in their curricula on the ground that 
such subject matter yields itself to liberal treatment. It has not 
looked with favor upon the multiplication, by state authorities, 
of detailed courses in pedagogy. It has held that liberal educa- 
tion represents a comprehensive method as well as a result, that 
it is the spirit of it, not the form, that maketh alive. 

The Association has been from the first and continues to be a 
pioneering agency. It has carried on exploration on many fron- 
tiers. During the first few years of its history some of these 
activities were directed toward the placing of the resources of 
college personnel at the hands of the government in time of 
war. It participated in the forming of the Emergency Council 
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of Education and the President and the Executive Secretary of 
the Association served at Washington in similar capacities in the 
Emergency Council, which at the time of the Armistice and under 
this administrative arrangement was transformed into the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. It instituted and for the first few 
years operated a plan of international exchange of scholars, and 
throughout its history has stood steadfastly for better interna- 
tional relationships through exchange professorships as well as 
scholarships, through a program of international reciprocity, 
through the National Convocation of Colleges and Universities on 
International Disarmament at Chicago in 1921, through lectures 
at the Sorbonne (1924), through special plans of education for 
peace in individual colleges. 

The Association launched a plan of cooperative purchasing, of 
cooperative publicity, of personnel work, of college teacher place- 
ment, of determining the cost of college education and securing a 
basal system of financial reports; an improved plan of classifica- 
tion of colleges ; a systematic study of curriculum building; a pre- 
liminary investigation within the area of intercollegiate athletics 
eventuating in the recommendation that athletics should become 
a part of the educational program of the college, controlled by the 
faculty ; a system of principles for guidance in the fields of aca- 
demic freedom and tenure; the ‘‘Campaign of Perseverance”’ 
through continuous relationship with trust companies, insurance 
companies and the legal profession ; studies in methods of improv- 
ing college teaching. It urged the graduate schools to offer facili- 
ties for the study of the problems of higher education. Under all 
circumstances it has stood for religion as a central impulse to free- 
dom. In most of these cases, though not in all, the development 
and administration of such plans have been turned over to spe- 
cialized agencies. This does not mean that it has left its children, 
now in various stages of development, on the doorstep of others 
and hasrun away. It holds itself ready to render aid and comfort 
to these children as occasion may warrant. It has attempted to 
serve the colleges in the fields of strategy, of guidance. It has 
attempted to go behind the forms of implementation and if pos- 
sible to discover the elements of human discipline, the foundations 
upon which the superstructure of liberal education must be built, 
the essential position which liberal education holds in our total 
educational program. It has attempted such things as these on 
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the principle of freedom and not through any form of coercion 
assumed or assigned. It is thus that American colleges through a 
quarter of a century have attained a really remarkable unity—the 
unity of liberty and not of law. 

The program of this meeting approaches the liberal college from 
the standpoint of subject matter, but lays emphasis upon the de- 
velopment of the student. Subject matter is basal to the work 
of liberal education—but not so much because it is subject matter 
as because of its psychological and educational implications. The 
modern progressive college concerns itself with the conscious life 
of teachers and students. It has as its objective, superficially 
speaking, the discovery and development of student interests and 
capacities. But forever underlying this surface stream of con- 
sciousness are the discoveries and achievements of the human race. 
The movements of minds in their ceaseless struggles have formed 
the imperishable substratum of our educational program and of 
our life. This substratum must constantly be explored. It is 
thus we learn by experience. By digging below the surface we 
discover our deposited resources. What, if in answer to the 
inquiry— 

Where shall wisdom be found? 
more that is good is discovered in the old than in the new? That 
would not be strange. Again the insight of the poet-philosopher 
would appear— 


‘‘then shall pestilent vision 
float off like mist rising 

hover a moment, melt, 

to reveal primitive mountains 


set to be climbed 

if hearts chant courage 

Mountains placed from the first day, 
guard against facile finding.’’* 


Today the liberal college is challenged to muster its resources, 
latent and kinetic, to define its position with more clarity, to place 
before the student motivating objectives, and to move forward. 

What is the framework of that ordered society known as a lib- 


eral college? 
* Earl Daniels. ‘‘ Preface to Philosophy,’’ The Yale Review, Winter, 1937. 





THE OFFICIAL RECORDS 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN COLLEGES FOR THE YEAR ENDED 


DECEMBER 31, 1936 
SCHEDULE ‘‘A’’ 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
JANUARY 1, 1936, TO DECEMBER 31, 1936 


Cash in Banks and Office, January 1, 1936: 





West Side Savings Bank 





Bowery Savings Bank 





Guaranty Trust Company 
Petty Cash on Hand 





Total 





Receipts :—General Fund 
Dues 





BULLETIN 





Books 





Interest and Miscellaneous 





Disbursements :—General Fund 
BULLETIN 





Committees and Commissions 





Books 





Christian Education Subscriptions 





Office Salaries 








Office Expenses 





Subscriptions 
Miscellaneous 





Concert Project: 
Receipts 





Disbursements 





Cash in Banks and Office, December 31, 1936: 





West Side Savings Bank 





Bowery Savings Bank 





Guaranty Trust Company 
Petty Cash on Hand 





$ 3,349.24 
6,442.46 
1,062.89 

38.98 


$25,335.90 
3,054.48 
1,209.53 
292.33 


$10,893.57 


29,892.24 





$ 3,884.88 
2,420.00 
79.56 
245.00 
13,736.62 
3,739.03 
112.50 
99.58 


$40,785.81 


24,317.17 





$16,855.00 
10,630.95 


$ 6,979.93 
6,572.28 
9,090.48 

50.00 


$16,468.64 


6,224.05 


$22,692.69 


$22,692.69 
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SCHEDULE ‘‘B’’ 


CasH RECEIPTS (GENERAL FuND) 
JANUARY 1, 1936, TO DECEMBER 31, 1936 


Dues Collected: 


For 1932 
For 1933 
For 1934 
For 1935 
For 1936 
For 1937 In Advance 


Total Dues $25,335.90 























Bulletin: 
Regular, Reprints, Advertising 3,054.48 


Books: 


Comprehensive Examinations: 

In Social Sciences 104.76 

In American Colleges 137.21 
College Instruction in Art 47.57 
Architectural Planning of the American College 77.34 
College Music: 

Royalties $807.95 

Other sales 24.28 832.23 


Miscellaneous 10.42 























1,209.53 


Interest and Miscellaneous: 


Interest on Savings Accounts $ 260.51 
Refunds 31.82 292.33 











Total Receipts—General Fund $29,892.24 


SCHEDULE ‘‘C’’ 


CasH DISBURSEMENTS (GENERAL FUND) 
JANUARY 1, 1936, TO DECEMBER 31, 1936 


Bulletin: $ 3,884.88 





Committees and Commissions : 
Executive Committee $ 791.94 
Annual Meeting 982.71 
Regional Conferences 336.51 
Other Committees 308.84 
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Books: 79.56 
Christian Education Subscriptions: 245.00 
Office Salaries: 13,736.62 











Office Expenses: 


Rent $ 2,000.00 
Telephone and Telegraph 169.58 
Equipment 123.79 
Travel 277.76 
Maintenance 215.60 
Postage 325.36 
Stationery 352.48 
Electricity, Water, Service, etc. 261.86 
Miscellaneous 12.60 





























3,739.03 
Subscriptions : 


American Council on Education $ 100.00 
Town Hall 12.50 112.50 








Miscellaneous: 
Advance—Choral Musie 99.58 


Total Disbursements—General Fund $24,317.17 








SCHEDULE ‘‘D’’ 


CaSH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS (CONCERT PROJECT) 
JANUARY 1, 1936, TO DECEMBER 31, 1936 
Receipts: 


Carnegie Corporation $14,530.00 
Artists’ Fees Guaranty Fund 2,325.00 








Total Receipts $16,855.00 





Disbursements: 


Artists’ Fees Guaranty Fund $ 1,945.22 
Meeting Expenses 437.65 
Postage 337.07 
Printing and Multigraphing 243.94 
Rent 280.00 
Salaries 6,057.98 
Stationery, Supplies and Service 404.21 
Telephone and Telegraph 172.43 
Travel 419.14 
Furniture and Equipment 333.31 



































Total Disbursements 10,630.95 
Unexpended Balance $ 6,224.05 
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SCHEDULE ‘‘E’’ 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1936 
































Cash: 
Bowery Savings Bank $ 6,572.28 
West Side Savings Bank 6,979.93 
Guaranty Trust Company 9,090.48 
Cash on Hand 50.00 
$22,692.69 
Office Furniture and Equipment—Estimated Value 2.00... cece 1,776.22 
Total $24,468.91 
General Fund $17,847.98 
Een ane 6,620.93 
Total $24,468.91 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) LzRoy E. KIMBA.t, 
Treasurer 


Tait, Weller & Baker 
Accountants and Auditors 
Philadelphia—New York 
January 9, 1937 

We hereby certify that the foregoing statements of Cash Receipts and 
Cash Disbursements of the Association of American Colleges for the year 
ended December 31, 1936, are, in our opinion, correct and in agreement with 
the books and bank accounts. 

We take this opportunity of expressing our appreciation to the members 
of your staff who accorded us their hearty cooperation, and wish to compli- 
ment your bookkeeper on the neatness and accuracy of her records. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) Tart, WELLER & BAKER 
By EMILE Z. BAKER, 
Certified Public Accountant 





STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEARS 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936 AS COMPARED WITH 1937 BUDGET 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
AND ACADEMIC TENURE FOR 1936-37 


JAMES L. McCONAUGHY, Chairman 
PRESIDENT OF WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


(1) "} HE commission met in New York after the annual meet- 
ing of 1936. In March a joint meeting was held in Wash- 
ington with the following officials of the American Association of 
University Professors: President, Past President, Secretary, Past 
Secretary, and Acting Secretary. At the suggestion of the offi- 
cials of the AAUP, due to a change in their officers, the joint 
meeting proposed for last fall was postponed until this spring. 

(2) There has been cordial cooperation between the AAC and 
the AAUP and we look forward to working together even more 
closely in the future. The Vice-President of the AAUP has sug- 
gested the possibility of the formation of a joint standing com- 
mittee of the two Associations ‘‘to hear cases which Committee A 
of the AAUP cannot adjust; possibly an eminent citizen might 
be added, as a neutral, to handle deadlock cases; it will probably 
be some years before this ideal situation can be brought about.”’ 
This suggestion is also included in the report of Committee A at 
the last meeting of the AAUP; we understand that it does not 
involve the cessation of the efforts of this Commission toward 
mediation, and the solution of any problems that may arise in our 
member institutions. 

The report of Committee A of the AAUP, submitted at their 
meeting last month, indicates that fewer new cases were opened 
in 1936 than in any of the four previous years. The total num- 
ber of cases was just over half the number of the cases in 1932. 
The number of institutions to which visits of inquiry have been 
or are to be made was less in 1936 than the average for preceding 
years. . 

During 1935 the AAUP officials called to the attention of this 
Commission six institutions in our membership where there 
seemed to be possible difficulties in freedom or tenure; on two of 
them a printed report was made in the AAUP Bulletin. During 
1936 there was only one printed report in the AAUP Bulletin of 
such a case, namely, the University of Arizona; Professor Wittke, 
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Chairman of Committee A, has expressed his regret that this mat- 
ter was not called to the attention of the AAC Commission, be- 
eause of ignorance on the Committee’s part that the University 
of Arizona was a member of our Association. The only report 
which the AAUP has stated in their Bulletin is now pending 
involves an institution not a member of our Association. 

One AAC member institution has been restored to the AAUP’s 
eligible list. Three of our member colleges, and one institution 
not a member, remain off this list. In four cases during 1936 
our Commission has been asked to assist in settling differences, 
and all have been settled satisfactorily. 

(3) At the proposed meeting this spring with the AAUP 
officers, it is expected that careful consideration will be given to 
the possibility of clarifying and improving the 1925 Statement 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure. A larger conference may be 
desirable, in which the American Council on Education would 
share, for a full consideration by various groups, of academic 
freedom and tenure. We feel that in the proposed revision of 
the 1925 Statement it would be wise to be more concerned with 
principles than with specific procedures; we believe that uni- 
formity in the procedure to be followed among institutions is 
impossible, but that reasonable agreement on principles, for each 
institution to carry out under its charter, is possible. 

(4) In addition to the regulations on academic freedom and 
tenure which have been published in previous reports in the 
BULLETIN, the following have been adopted at Scripps College by 
joint action of the Faculty and Trustees: 


MINUTES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, SCRIPPS COLLEGE, 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1936 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES AND FACULTY 


The Board of Trustees under the laws of the State of California and the 
Articles of Incorporation is given the power and duty of conducting the 
college. In encouragement of teaching and intellectual freedom, this Board 
recognizes that the fullest power over educational matters committed to the 
Faculty should be maintained in the Faculty; that the judgment and action 
of the Faculty in all such questions should in general prevail, all such matters 
to be subject to review and final action by the Board of Trustees. 


APPOINTMENTS, REAPPOINTMENTS, AND DISMISSALS 


In matters of appointments, reappointments, and dismissals, the following 
procedure shall in general prevail: 
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The present practice of appointing faculty to specified rank (instruc- 
tor, assistant professor, associate professor, professor) be continued. 


. Final responsibility for recommending all appointments and re- 


appointments to the Board of Trustees rests with the President of 
the college after consultation with members of the faculty on per- 
manent tenure—or a committee elected from that body—except in 
emergency appointments, their judgment having been registered by 
formal statement (or vote) and presented along with the President’s 
recommendations. 


. Professorships on permanent tenure shall be reserved for those who 


have achieved distinction and given indubitable evidence of excellent 
teaching ability, creative ideas, general usefulness to the college and 
superior gifts of character. 

All appointments and reappointments shall be made only after careful 
review of the record of the teacher, taking into account all those 
qualifications noted in the preceding paragraph and that promotions 
be made only when the person appears likely to be worthy of per- 
manent membership on the staff. Continued reappointment with- 
out real promise of promotion should be discouraged. 

In cases of reappointments the college will endeavor to reach a deci- 
sion by Christmas of the last year of tenure and not later than 
February first. If the appointment is not to be continued, an 
earlier decision will be reached if possible. 

Appointments to instructorships shall be for one or two years and 
assistant professorships for two or three years; and not more than 
two appointments shall be made in the same rank, without either 
declining reappointment or making promotion; and promotion to a 
higher rank shall not be interpreted to mean assurance of permanent 
tenure. 


. In making appointments care shall be exercised not to make indefinite 


promises of future advancement in rank and salary; agreements 
wherever possible shall be in writing and conclusions in such matters 
reached in conferences between the President and a member of the 
faculty shall be recorded in writing, copies being placed in the hands 
of each. 


. In ease it appears wise to dismiss a member of the faculty on per- 


manent tenure, a statement of the grounds for such action shall be 
transmitted to the individual in writing. In case the matter is not 
settled satisfactorily after conference with the President of the col- 
lege, the faculty member shall have the privilege of appearing before 
the appropriate committee of the faculty and of the trustees to 
present his case. The result of this conference shall be presented 
to the trustees with whom the final decision shall rest. 

In the case of non-reappointment of a member of the faculty at the 
end of his term, the faculty member if he so request shall have the 
privilege of presenting his case to the chairman of the Educational 
Policy Committee of the Board. 
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10. All the foregoing is understood to have no application to purely admin- 
istrative appointments, such as dean, registrar, head of house, etc. 


(5) The Commission has voted to ask all member institutions 
to cooperate in a study of the length of faculty service, designed 
to show the experience of our member institutions in their effort 
to maintain reasonable balance between stability and change in 
faculty personnel. 

(6) Over sixty letters have been sent to new presidents, in the 
name of the Executive Committee of the Association of American 
Colleges, regarding the activities of this Commission, referring 
to various reports and rules of procedure on faculty appoint- 
ments which have been printed in earlier BULLETINS. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INSURANCE 
AND ANNUITIES FOR 1936-37 


JOHN C. CHRISTENSEN, Chairman 
CONTROLLER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


YEAR ago your Committee reported on the importance of 
provision for retirement income during working years and 
on the importance of starting such a program early so as to get the 
largest advantage of compound interest in establishing an annuity 
fund. A number of colleges with retirement plans already estab- 
lished for faculty members and administrative officers are now 
considering the extension of these plans to other employes. This 
movement is being accelerated because of the Federal retirement 
plan of the Social Security Law and the exemption of educational 
institutions from participation in it. While there is a tendency 
to consider the higher ‘‘turnover’’ of non-faculty employes as 
making them less eligible to institutional retirement provisions, it 
will probably be best, all things considered, to make little if any 
distinction between the two classes. Colleges which use the con- 
tracts of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of 
America may include both under the one plan if they regard it as 
advantageous. 

This year we desire to discuss the interest of the college in the 
life insurance programs of faculty members and other staff 
employes. Some time ago the president of a large university was 
heard to repeat what he has often said, that whenever considering 
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a man for a key position he always inquires into his family re- 
sponsibilities and the degree to which he has met his life insur- 
ance needs. He thinks that a man who has not analyzed these 
needs is probably not sufficient of an analyst to undertake the 
responsibility of the position for which he is being considered. 
He thinks that a man who has not met his life insurance needs to 
the limit of his ability is apt to be subject to family worries at a 
later date that may interfere seriously with his service to the 
university. 

Quite aside from this precaution to increase the prospect of 
undivided attention to university duties, many college and uni- 
versity officials recognize that their administrative problems are 
simplified if all employes carry at least a modest amount of life 
insurance. Hence, the popularity of group life insurance. A 
single untimely death of an employe who has not prepared his 
family for such a catastrophe has been a sufficient object lesson 
at a number of institutions to fix the popularity of this form of 
coverage. A number of our member institutions already have 
group life insurance contracts in operation. Most of these are 
enthusiastic about the operation of such contracts. A few have 
been disturbed by increases in the cost to the college, by com- 
plaints of younger members that they pay more than their share 
of the cost, by realization of members that this form of coverage 
must cease when employment ceases, or by some disagreement 
with the company regarding doubtful claims or the desire of the 
company to bring about some restriction on the original coverage. 

It may be news to some of our members that the Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association has recently announced a new 
form of life insurance policy that will operate in many respects 
as does group life insurance. Each policy will, however, be an 
individual contract that may be continued by the insured as an 
individual at no increase in premium if he ceases to be connected 
with the college. The Association calls this ‘‘ Collective Insur- 
ance’’ because the policy will be offered only to employes of a 
specified class upon the understanding that the employer will 
cooperate by requiring participation, by transmitting premiums, 
and probably in most cases by sharing in premium payment. The 
division of the premium between the college and the employes is 
immaterial to the company. It is essential, however, that no 
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individual may choose whether or not he shall be covered or the 
particular amount of his insurance. This must be determined 
by the class into which he falls just as is the case under a group 
contract. 

The insurance under this plan is one year term insurance as 
under a group life insurance policy, but the premium remains 
fixed so that there is no danger of the cost to the college increas- 
ing. To bring this about the amount of insurance decreases as 
age advances. A so-called unit policy insures its holder for more 
than $2,400 when he is twenty years old, but if he is fortunate 
enough to live until he is sixty-four years old and then dies at 
that age, the benefit is only $240. 

The Association points out that this form of decreasing cover- 
age fits into the employer’s interest in the employe’s insurance 
program especially if an accumulation is being built up to sup- 
port a retirement annuity. This accumulation will grow more 
rapidly than the life insurance declines, so that the total equity in 
case of untimely death is really increasing substantially. 

To illustrate the working of this plan, a college might arrange 
that all employes of the rank of instructor or higher be insured 
to the extent of a unit policy and that the college would pay half 
of the cost. The premium for a unit policy is $1.00 a month. If 
there were one hundred such staff members, the cost to the college 
would be $50 a month indefinitely. There would be no possibility 
of this cost rising except through increase in number of employes. 
Furthermore, each staff member would pay just half of the cost 
of his insurance regardless of his age. The youngest and the 
oldest would receive the same degree of assistance from the col- 
lege. The insurance policies would be contracts between the 
company and the individual employes so that if employment 
should cease the employe could continue the insurance, without 
change, upon payment of the whole premium himself. Premiums 
would merely be required less frequently than monthly to avoid 
dealing with very small amounts. As contrasted with the usual 
arrangement under group life insurance, the younger men in the 
above illustration would obtain more than $2,000 protection for 
fifty cents a month instead of $1,000 for sixty cents a month. 
On the other hand, the older members in this illustration would 
be required to pay half of the cost of their insurance which is 
much more than is required of them under a group contract. 
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It will, of course, be realized that preference between this form 
of coverage and group life insurance will depend upon the objec- 
tives of the employer. If it is desired to favor older employes, 
other things being equal, the group method is best. To meet the 
objection that the cost to the college of group life insurance has 
a tendency to rise, arrangements have been made in recent years 
to decrease the amount of insurance substantially upon attain- 
ment of an arbitrary age. For instance, the group contract 
might provide that the amount of insurance should not exceed 
$1,000 after age fifty-five. This gives something of the same 
effect as fixing the cost to the college from the start, but still 
favors the older employe in that the college pays a much larger 
proportion of the premium for whatever insurance remains to 
him than it does for the younger members. 

As to those who withdraw from service, the group contract 
offers the opportunity of applying for a higher priced policy 
within one month of withdrawal, but this can hardly be compared 
with the opportunity of continuing the original contract. Some 
will consider it more of an opportunity, while others will prefer 
the right to keep the original policy. Many group contracts now 
in force have the advantage of providing a benefit in case of dis- 
ability but this is less important in policies now being issued. 

Your Committee brings these matters to your attention because 
it is convinced that every member institution that has not already 
done so will do well to investigate the desirability and the feasi- 
bility of adopting some precaution to see that untimely death 
shall not leave the dependents of any employe penniless. 











MINUTES OF THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


JANUARY 14 AND 15, 1937 
THE MAYFLOWER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 14 


First Session 
[HE Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges convened in the Ball Room of The Mayflower, 
Washington, D. C., at 10: 00 o’clock, Thursday morning, January 
14, 1937, President James R. McCain of Agnes Scott College, 
President of the Association, presiding. 

The invocation was led by President Mordecai W. Johnson of 
Howard University. 

The theme of the entire meeting was ‘‘ Contributions to Liberal 
Education in the College.’’ 

The following committees were announced by President 
McCain : 

Committee on Nominations: President Guy E. Snavely, 
Birmingham-Southern College, Chairman; President Irving 
Maurer, Beloit College; President William Mather Lewis, 
Lafayette College. 

Committee on Resolutions: President David A. Robertson, 
Goucher College, Chairman; President Florence M. Read, 
Spelman College; President Remsen duB. Bird, Occidental 
College ; President F. W. Johnson, Colby College ; Dean E. H. 
Kraus, University of Michigan. 

The program for the meeting as announced in the December 
BULLETIN, with the addition of Dean Ernest S. Griffith of the 
Graduate School of the American University as leader of the dis- 
cussion conference at the Friday Round Table Luncheon, was 
carried out. Most of the addresses delivered at the meeting are 
printed in this issue of the BULLETIN. 

Mr. LeRoy E. Kimball, Comptroller of New York University, 
Treasurer of the Association, presented the Treasurer’s report 
for 1936. (See page 123.) It was 


Voted, Unanimously, that the report of the Treasurer be 
adopted and that the budget presented in the Treasurer’s 
135 
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report be made the official budget of the Association for the 
year 1937, subject to modification by the Executive Com- 
mittee as need may arise. 


Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secretary of the Association, 
presented the report of the Executive Committee and the Execu- 
tive Secretary for 1936. (See page 111.) It was 


Voted, Unanimously, to approve the recommendations of 
the Executive Committee, submitted by the Executive Secre- 
tary, as follows: 

(1) That the Association appoint a committee to cooperate 
with a similar committee of the National Interfraternity Con- 
ference in a study of fraternity relationships in the colleges. 

(2) That the Association’s Committee on Public Service 
Personnel be discontinued temporarily. 

(3) That the Association’s representative on the National 
Research Council be discontinued temporarily. 

(4) That the following institutions be admitted to member- 
ship in the Association : 

Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany, Oklahoma. 

Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Presbyterian College, Clinton, South Carolina. 

The Saint Mary College, Leavenworth, Kansas. 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Tillotson College, Austin, Texas. 

University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, Canada. 


Consideration of changes in the Constitution recommended by 
the Executive Committee was deferred to a later session. 

President James L. MeConaughy, Chairman of the Commission 
on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure, read the report of 
the Commission for 1936-37. (See page 128.) The report was 
accepted as read. 

President McCain reviewed some phases of the work of the year 
and announced the resignation of Robert L. Kelly as Executive 
Secretary. 

President McConaughy, as Secretary pro tem of the Executive 
Committee, submitted a series of recommendations affecting the 
relationship of Robert L. Kelly to the Association as an emeritus 
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officer. (See page 107.) He also read a recommendation that the 
Executive Committee be authorized to elect an Executive Secre- 
tary for a period of three years.* It was 

Voted, That these recommendations be approved. 

Continuing the program, William Ernest Hocking, Professor 
of Philosophy at Harvard University, spoke on ‘‘The Function 
of Philosophy and Religion in Undergraduate Education.’’ (See 
page 45.) 

Miss Meta Glass, President of Sweet Briar College, presented 
‘‘The Contribution of the Humanities.’’ (See page 55.) 

The meeting adjourned at 12:40 P. M. 


Second Session 


The second session of the Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges was called to order by the Presi- 
dent of the Association in the Ball Room of The Mayflower, 
Thursday afternoon at 2: 30 o’clock. 

Harry N. Holmes, Professor of Chemistry at Oberlin College, 
delivered an address on ‘‘The Contribution of the Physical Sci- 
ences.’” (See page 67.) 

A. J. Carlson, Professor of Physiology at the University of 
Chicago, presented ‘‘The Contribution of the Biological Sci- 
ences.’’ (See page 72.) 

Harold G. Moulton, President of the Brookings Institution, 
spoke on ‘‘The Contribution of the Social Sciences.’’ (See page 
82.) 

The meeting adjourned at 4: 00 o’clock. 

At 4:30 P. M. the national officers and Washington branch of 
the American Association of University Women entertained the 
members of the Association at tea at their national headquarters. 


Third Session 
The annual dinner of the Association of American Colleges 
was held in the Ball Room of The Mayflower, Thursday evening, 
January 14, at 7: 00 o’clock, the President of the Association pre- 
siding. 
At the speakers’ table, in addition to the officers of the Associa- 
tion and the speakers at the Twenty-third Annual Meeting, were 


* Election of the Executive Secretary by the Association, on nomination of 
the Executive Committee, occurred at the Friday morning session, January 15. 
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seated, as fraternal delegates: Fred C. Zapffe, M.D., Secretary of 
the Association of American Medical Colleges, Commissioner John 
W. Studebaker of the United States Office of Education, Dr. W. G. 
Leland, Secretary of the American Council of Learned Societies 
(and Mrs. Leland), Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Director of the Insti- 
tute of International Education, Dr. Walter A. Jessup, President 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
and President R. A. Kent of the University of Louisville, Presi- 
dent of the American Council on Education. 

The invocation was offered by the Reverend P. J. McCormick, 
Vice-Rector of The Catholic University of America. 

On behalf of the members of the Association, a gold watch, 
appropriately inscribed, was presented to the Executive Secretary 
by President McCain. (See page 108.) 

James Bryant Conant, President of Harvard University, spoke 
on ‘‘The American College.’’ (See page 34.) 

Albert Mansbridge, of England, followed with an address on 
‘“The Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge.’’ (See page 11.) 

President Raymond Walters of the University of Cincinnati 
introduced a minute of tribute to the service of the Executive 
Secretary which was unanimously adopted by the Association. 
(See page 109.) 


Fripay, JANUARY 15 
Fourth Session 


The fourth session of the Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges, held in the Ball Room of The 
Mayflower, convened at 10:00 o’clock, President James R. McCain 
presiding. 

The program for this session consisted of two addresses. Jonas 
Lie, President of the National Academy of Design, spoke on ‘‘ The 
Contribution of the Arts.’’ (See page 64.) 

Charles H. Judd, Chairman of the Department of Education 
of the University of Chicago, spoke on ‘‘ The Education in Liberal 
Arts Colleges of Students Preparing to Teach in Public and Pri- 
vate Schools.’’ (See page 91.) 

The suggestions of Professor Judd were referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee with the request that they study the matter for 
further possible recommendation. 
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Recommendations regarding changes to be made in the Consti- 
tution of the Association of American Colleges were presented by 
the Executive Secretary and by Mr. Robert M. Lester of the 
Executive Committee. (See page 141.) It was 

Votep, That the Executive Committee be empowered to 
offer as of this date such revision of the Constitution and 
By-Laws as was recommended by the Executive Committee 
on January 14,1937. (See page 114.) 

President James L. MeConaughy, as Secretary pro tem of the 
Executive Committee, reported as follows: 

The Executive Committee nominates as Executive Secre- 
tary for a term of three years beginning June 1, 1937, Guy 
E. Snavely, President of Birmingham-Southern College and 
Past President of this Association. 

The Executive Secretary was instructed to cast the unanimous 
ballot of the Association, and President Guy E. Snavely was 
declared elected as Executive Secretary. 

President David A. Robertson, as Chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions, recommended that the two items referred to that 
Committee, namely, (1) a recommendation that graduates of col- 
leges should be urged to participate more actively in politics; and 
(2) a recommendation that a statement of appreciation be made 
for NYA grants received and that the desirability of continuing 
the grants for the academic year 1937-38 be affirmed,—be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee for further consideration, the 
Committee on Resolutions having no definite proposal to make on 
either. The reference was so made. 

President Irving Maurer of Beloit College presented the report 
of the Nominating Committee. 

The Secretary was instructed to cast the unanimous ballot of 
the Association and the following officers and appointees nomi- 
nated were declared elected : 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1937-38 


President : James L. McConaughy, President of Wesleyan University. 

Vice-President: John L. Seaton, President of Albion College. 

Treasurer: LeRoy E. Kimball, Comptroller of New York University. 

Additional Members of the Executive Committee: Remsen duB. Bird, 
President of Occidental College, Mildred H. McAfee, President of Wellesley 
College, Edward V. Stanford, President of Villanova College, Raymond 
Walters, President of the University of Cincinnati. 


SR 
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STANDING COMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES 


Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure: President Henry 
M. Wriston, Brown University, Chairman, Chancellor S. P. Capen, The Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, President William C. Dennis, Earlham College, President 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Mount Mary College, President Meta Glass, Sweet 
Briar College, President E. J. Jaqua, Scripps College, President R. A. Kent, 
University of Louisville, President E. D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Commission on College Architecture and College Instruction in Fine Arts: 
President Frederick C. Ferry, Hamilton College, Chairman, Dean Roy J. 
Deferrari, The Catholic University of America, Director R. H. Fitzgerald, 
The State University of Iowa, President F. P. Keppel, The Carnegie Cor- 
poration, Mr. J. Fredrick Larson, Dartmouth College, Professor Arthur 
Pope, Harvard University. 

Commission on Music: President William A. Neilson, Smith College, Chair. 
man, Professor G. 8. Dickinson, Vassar College, President Frederick C. Ferry, 
Hamilton College, Dean Ernest Hutcheson, Juilliard Graduate School, Dr. W. 
8. Learned, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
Professor Douglas Moore, Barnard College, Professor Paul J. Weaver, Cor- 
nell University, Professor Roy Dickinson Welch, Princeton University. 

Committee on Fraternities: President Dixon Ryan Fox, Union College, 
Chairman, President Thomas N. Barrows, Lawrence College, President Tyler 
Dennett, Williams College, Comptroller LeRoy E. Kimball, New York Uni- 
versity, President Alexander Ruthven, The University of Michigan. 

Committee on Insurance and Annuities: Controller J. C. Christensen, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Chairman, Treasurer Horace S. Ford, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Dean Francis L. Meade, Niagara University, Presi- 
dent John 8. Nollen, Grinnell College. 

Committee on Publications: The President, ez officio, the Vice-President, 
ex officio, the Executive Secretary, ex officio. 

Representatives on American Council on Education: President Gilbert W. 
Mead, Washington College (three years), President Frank P. Graham, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina (two years), Chancellor S. P. Capen, The University 
of Buffalo (one year). 


The meeting adjourned at 12:10 o’clock. 


Fifth Session 


The Association convened for its fifth session at a round table 
luncheon held in the Chinese Room of The Mayflower at 1:00 
P.M. President James R. McCain presided and introduced Dean 
Ernest S. Griffith, of the American University, who led a general 
discussion of ‘‘The English and the American College.’’ Several 
questions from the floor were directed to the speakers of the Thurs- 
day evening session, James Bryant Conant and Albert Mans- 
bridge. 
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At the close of the discussion, at 2: 30 P. M., President McCain 
declared the Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges adjourned sine die. 

At 3:30 o’clock, J. Edgar Hoover, Director, conducted the 
members of the Association on a tour of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation of the United States Department of Justice. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert L. KEwy, 
Executive Secretary 





PROPOSED INCORPORATION OF THE ASSOCIATION 


URING the past year the Executive Committee has given 
attention to the status of the Association as an operating 
agency. The Committee has found the Association well organized 
and capably directed through a period of more than twenty years. 
It has a membership of 497 institutions and an annual operating 
budget of some $30,000. It rents offices, employs staff mem- 
bers, administers funds, issues publications and supervises proj- 
ects. All this has been successfully done for many years, and in 
so doing the Association has operated under the sole protection of 
its satisfactory and adequate Constitution and By-Laws. How- 
ever, it has been a simple unincorporated body and the members 
of the successive Executive Committees and Association officers 
have been, in the last analysis, legally responsible and liable indi- 
vidually for the debts, obligations and liabilities of the Associa- 
tion. This is not a desirable or advisable condition. Fortunately, 
all has gone well and no cause for legal action by or against the 
Association has arisen. 

Your Executive Committee unanimously believes that the Asso- 
ciation should be a legally incorporated body and that such incor- 
poration should be under the Membership Corporations Law of 
the State of New York. The process of incorporation is simple 
and inexpensive. We are informed that an application should 
be drawn according to given specifications approved by the Board 
of Regents of the State and by a justice of the Supreme Court of 
the judicial district in which the office of the Association is 
located. In due course the application becomes a certificate of 
incorporation. 
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In order to secure such certificate there must be submitted a 
Constitution and By-Laws drawn so as to cover certain specified 
points in a manner specified in the Membership Corporations Lay, 
These points are already cared for in our present Constitution 
and By-Laws, but may need some technical revision in form and 
sequence but not in content. 

The period now required by the Association for certain amend- 
ments is one year. With a view of becoming incorporated by 
1938, the Executive Committee asks a general authority at this 
time to make the necessary changes, with advice of counsel, and 
to print them in the proceedings of this meeting in an early issue 
of the BULLETIN so that er action may be taken at the next 


annual meeting. 
* * * 


Under the general authority voted by the Association to the 
Executive Committee, in Washington on January 15, 1937, in 
connection with the proposed incorporation of the Association, 
the Executive Committee submits as of January 15, 1937, for 
approval at the next annual meeting, the amendments indicated 
in the text below. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


Words to be taken out are printed within brackets; words to be added are 
printed in italics, This text inc.udes all amendments offered by the Executive 
Committee at the 1937 annual meeting. 


CONSTITUTION 
PurposE: The purpose of the Association shall be the promo- 
tion of higher education in all its forms in the colleges of liberal 
arts and sciences which shall become members of this Associa- 
tion, and the prosecution of such plans as may make more 
efficient the institutions included in its membership. 


Name: The name of this Association shall be the ‘‘ Association 
of American Colleges.’’ 


MempbBeRsHIP: [All colleges which conform to the definition of 
a minimum college given in the By-Laws may become members 
of this Association.] The membership of the Association shall 
be composed of those colleges of liberal arts and sciences which 
may be duly elected to membership in the Association after 
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recommendation by the Executive Committee. The general sec- 
retaries of church boards of education and officials of educational 
foundations and other cooperating agencies may be elected to 
honorary membership. 


OrricE: The principal office of the Association shall be located 
in the City of New York, New York. 


REPRESENTATION: Every institution recognized as a member of 
this Association shall be entitled to representation in each meet- 
ing of the Association by an accredited representative. Other 
members of the faculty or board of trustees of any institution 
belonging to this Association, the officers of church boards coop- 
erating with such an institution, and the representatives of foun- 
dations and other cooperating agencies, shall be entitled to all 
the privileges of representatives except the right to vote. Each 
institution recognized as a member of the Association shall be 
entitled to one vote on any question before the Association, the 
vote to be cast by its accredited representative. 


Orricers: The Association shall elect from its membership a 
President, a Vice-President, [a] an Executive Secretary, and a 
Treasurer, who shall be charged with the duties usually con- 
nected with their respective offices. The Secretary shall be the 
[permanent] executive officer of the Association, and shall serve 
[without term] until his successor is duly elected. The other 
officers shall serve for one year, or until their successors are duly 
elected. The election of officers shall be by ballot. 


EXxEcuTIvVE CoMMITTEE: The Association shall also elect four 
[others] members who, with the four officers named above, shall 
constitute the Executive Committee of the Association. The 
President of the Association shall be ex-officio chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 


Quorum: Representatives of twenty-five members of the Asso- 
ciation shall be necessary to form a quorum for the transaction 
of business. 


By-Laws: The Association may enact By-Laws for its own 
government not inconsistent with the provisions of this Consti- 
tution. 
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Vacancies: The Executive Committee is authorized to fill 
vacancies ad interim in the [offices] administrative staff of the 
Association. 


AMENDMENTs : Amendments to the foregoing Constitution may 
be offered at any regular annual meeting, and shall be in writing, 
signed by the mover and two (2) seconds. They shall then lie 
on the table until the next annual meeting, and shall require for 
their adoption the affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members 
then present. 


BY-LAWS 


1. Applications for membership shall be made to the Execu- 
tive Committee, which shall, after investigation of the standing 
of the institution, recommend to the Association. 


2. The annual dues shall be fifty dollars per member. Non- 
payment of dues for two successive years shall cause forfeiture 
of membership. 


3. At least one meeting of the Association shall be held in the 
month of January of each calendar year. Special meetings may 
be called by the Executive Committee, provided that four weeks’ 
notice in writing be given each institution connected with the 
Association. 


4. The place of the annual meeting of the Association shall be 
determined each year by the Executive Committee. 


5. All expenditure of the funds of the Association shall be 
authorized by the Association, or, subject to later approval by 
the Association, by the Executive Committee. 


6. The President shall appoint a Committee on Resolutions at 
the beginning of each annual meeting, to which shall be referred 
for consideration and recommendation all special resolutions 
offered by members of the Association. 


7. The Executive Secretary [is authorized to] shall mail three 
copies of all official bulletins to all institutions which are mem- 
bers of the Association. Additional [subscriptions] copies, 
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either for the institution or for any officer or faculty member, 
may be [made] had at a special rate. 


8. These By-Laws may be amended at any business session of 
the Association by two-thirds vote, provided that notice of the 
proposed amendment [having] has been presented at a previous 
session. 





(Signed) Rosert M. Lester Rosert L. KELLY 
JAMES R. McCain EDWARD V. STANFORD 
James L. McConaucHy RayMoND WALTERS 
LeRoy E. KImBauu Henry M. WriIston 
POLICY 


In accordance with the action of the Association, the working 
policy of the Association is a policy of inclusiveness and inter- 
helpfulness rather than of exclusiveness. 











MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Rosert L. KELLY 
Executive Secretary 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


President, James L. McConauGzy, President of Wesleyan University 
Vice-President, JOHN L. SEATON, President of Albion College 
Treasurer, LERoy E. KIMBALL, Comptroller of New York University 
REMSEN D. Birp, President of Occidental College 
Mitprep H. McArez, President of Wellesley College 
Epwa4rpD V. STANFORD, President of Villanova College 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President of the University of Cincinnati 

By order of the Association, in the case of universities the unit of member- 
ship is the university college of liberal arts. Unless otherwise indicated the 
name of the president or the chancellor is given in the column headed Execu- 
tive Officer. 




















INSTITUTION EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
ALABAMA 
Alabama College, Montevallo A. F. Harman 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn L. N. Duncan 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham..........ccccccccccsssmseneen Guy E. Snavely 
Howard College, Birmingham T. V. Neal 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery W. D. Agnew 
Judson College, Marion L. G. Cleverdon 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill John J. Druhan 
Talladega College, Talladega B. G. Gallagher 





Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee Institute 
Frederick D. Patterson 























ARIZONA 
University of Arizona, Tucson Paul 8. Burgess 
ARKANSAS 
Arkansas State College, Jonesboro V. C. Kays 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville. Wiley Lin Hurie 
Hendrix College, Conway. J. H. Reynolds 
CALIFORNIA 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont. W. 8. Ament, Acting 
Pomona College, Claremont Charles K. Edmunds 
Scripps College, Claremont. E. J. Jaqua 
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College of the Holy Names, Oakland Sister Mary Austin, Dean 
College of the Pacific, Stockton Tully C. Knoles 
Dominican College, San Rafael Mother M. Raymond 
Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood Sister Mary Redempta 
La Verne College, La Verne Ellis M. Studebaker 
Loyola University, Los Angeles. Hugh M. Duce 
Mills College, Mills College Aurelia H. Reinhardt 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles Mother Margaret Mary 
Occidental College, Los Angeles Remsen duBois Bird 
St. Mary’s College, Oakland Brother Albert 
San Francisco College for Women, San Franciseo...........00:.000. Mother M. Guerin 
Stanford University, Stanford University. Ray Lyman Wilbur 
University of Redlands, Redlands. Clarence H. Thurber 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco. W. I. Lonergan 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles................. R. B. von KleinSmid 
Whittier College, Whittier. W. O. Mendenhall 
COLORADO 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs Thurston J. Davies 
University of Denver, Denver David 8. Duncan 
CONNECTICUT 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven Sister M. Anacletus 
Connecticut College for Women, New L0mdon......ccccrccsssmsssnue Katharine Blunt 
Trinity College, Hartford Remsen B. Ogilby 
Wesleyan University, Middletown James L. McConaughy 
DELAWARE 
University of Delaware, Newark Walter Hullihen 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The American University, Washington Joseph M. M. Gray 
The Catholic University of America, Washington................ Joseph M. Corrigan 
George Washington University, Washington C. H. Marvin 
Georgetown University, Washington Arthur A. O’Leary 
Howard University, Washington Mordecai W. Johnson 
FLORIDA 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee............. J. B. E. Lee 
Florida-Southern College, Lakeland Ludd M. Spivey 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee. Edward Conradi 
John B. Stetson University, Deland W. 8. Allen 
Rollins College, Winter Park Hamilton Holt 
University of Florida, Gainesville John J. Tigert 
GEORGIA 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur James R. McCain 


Berry College, Mount Berry. G. Leland Green 
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Bessie Tift College, Forsyth 


Aquila Chamlee 





H. J. Pearce 





Brenau College, Gainesville. 
Clark University, Atlanta 


M. 8. Davage 





Emory University, Emory University 


Harvey W. Cox 








Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville. 
Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta. 


Guy H. Wells 
Frank R. Reade 





Mercer University, Macon 


Spright Dowell 





Morehouse College, A tha mt secsecccemseceneeencentnseraseeente 


Morris Brown College, Atlanta 


eee Samuel H. Archer 


Wm. A. Fountain, Jr. 





Paine College, Augusta. 


E. C. Peters 








Piedmont College, Demorest. 
Shorter College, Rome 


George C. Bellingrath 
Paul M. Cousins 





Florence M. Read 





Spelman College, Atlanta 


Harmon W. Caldwell 





University of Georgia, Athens. 
Wesleyan College, Macon 


Dice R. Anderson 





IDAHO 
College of Idaho, Caldwell 


O. J. Smith, Acting 





ILLINOIS 
Augustana College, Rock Island 


Conrad Bergendoff 








Aurora College, Aurora. 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria 


Theodore Pierson Stephens 


F. R. Hamilton 





Carthage College, Carthage 


Rudolph G. Schulz, Jr. 





Michael J. O’Connell 





DePaul University, Chicago 
Elmhurst College, Elmhurst 


Timothy Lehmann 





Eureka College, Eureka 





ictal Raymond MeLain 


Harold C. Coffman 





George Williams College, Chicago 
Greenville College, Greenville 


Henry J. Long 





Illinois College, Jacksonville 


Harold C. Jaquith 





Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington..................... 


James Millikin University, Decatur 


Harry Wright McPherson 


John C. Hessler 





Knox College, Galesburg 


Carter Davidson 





Herbert M. Moore 





Lake Forest College, Lake Forest 
Loyola University, Chicago 


Samuel K. Wilson 





McKendree College, Lebanon 


Clark R. Yost 








MacMurray College, Jacksonville 
Monmouth College, Monmouth 


Clarence P. McClelland 
J. H. Grier 





North Central College, Naperville 


E. E. Rall 





Walter Dill Scott 





Northwestern University, Evanston 
Rockford College, Rockford 


Gordon K. Chalmers 





Rosary College, River Forest. 





St. Xavier College for Women, Chicago... 
Shurtleff College, Alton 


Sister Mary Thomas Aquinas 
Sister Mary Genevieve Crane 


Paul L. Thompson 





University of Chicago, Chicago 





A. J. Brumbaugh, Acting Dean 





University of Illinois, Urbana 
Wheaton College, Wheaton 


M. T. McClure, Dean 
James O. Buswell, Jr. 
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James W. Putnam 





Butler University, Indianapolis 
DePauw University, Greencastle. 


Clyde E. Wildman 





Earlham College, Richmond 


William C. Dennis 





F. Marion Smith 





Evansville College, Evansville 
Franklin College, Franklin 


Wm. G. Spencer 





Goshen College, Goshen 


8. C. Yoder 








Hanover College, Hanover 
Indiana Central College, Indianapolis 


Albert G. Parker, Jr. 
I. J. Good 





Indiana University, Bloomington 


Wm. L. Bryan 








Manchester College, North Manchester 


Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute.......cccccccccenenee 


St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame. 


Otho Winger 


cous Donald B. Prentice 


Sister M. Madeleva 





St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 


Mother Mary Raphael 

















University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame John F. O’Hara 
IOWA 

Central College, Pella. Irwin J. Lubbers 

Clarke College, Dubuque Sister Mary Antonia Durkin 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids Harry M. Gage 

Columbia College, Dubuque Thomas Conry 


Cornell College, Mt. Vernon 


Herbert J. Burgstahler 





Drake University, Des Moines. 


Daniel W. Morehouse 








Grinnell College, Grinnell 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant 


John 8. Nollen 
Harry D. Henry 





Morningside College, Sioux City. 


Earl A. Roadman 








Parsons Oollege, Fairfield 
St. Ambrose College, Davenport. 


Clarence W. Greene 
Martin Cone 





State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


Eugene A. Gilmore 








University of Dubuque, Dubuque. 
William Penn College, Oskaloosa. 


Dale D. Welch 
Henry Randolph Pyle 





KANSAS 


Nelson P. Horn 





Baker University, Baldwin City. 
College of Emporia, Emporia. 


John B. Kelly 





Friends University, Wichita 


David M. Edwards 





L. B. Bowers 





Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina 
MePherson College, McPherson 


V. F. Schwalm 





Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison 





Mother Lucy Dooley 
Andrew B. Martin 





Ottawa University, Ottawa 
Saint Mary College, Leavenworth 


A. M. Murphy 





Southwestern College, Winfield 


Frank E. Mossman 








Sterling College, Sterling 
University of Wichita, Wichita. 


H. A. Kelsey 
W. M. Jardine 





Washburn College, Topeka. 


Philip C. King 
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KENTUCKY 


H. C. Morrison, Acting 





Asbury College, Wilmore 


W. J. Hutchins 





Berea College, Berea. 
Centre College, Danville 





James H. Hewlett, Acting 


Henry N. Sherwood 





Georgetown College, Georgetown 


R. B. Atwood 





Kentucky State Industrial College, Frankfort. 
Nazareth College, Louisville 





Mother Mary Catherine Malone 


John Owen Gross 





Union College, Barbourville 





University of Kentucky, Lexington 
University of Louisville, Louisville. 


Frank L. McVey 
R. A. Kent 





LOUISIANA 


Pierce Cline 





Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport 


Pierce Butler, Dean 





H. Sophie Newcomb College, New Orleans 


E. 8. Richardson 





Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 


James M. Smith 





Harold A. Gaudin 





Loyola University, New Orlean................... 





Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 


Edwin L. Stephens 

















Xavier University, New Orleans Mother M. Agatha 
MAINE 
Bates College, Lewiston Clifton D. Gray 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick Kenneth C. M. Sills 
Colby College, Waterville Franklin W. Johnson 
University of Maine, Orono. Arthur A. Hauck 
MARYLAND 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore......... 


David A. Robertson 





Goucher College, Baltimore. 
Hood College, Frederick 


Henry I. Stahr 





Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


Isaiah Bowman 





Henri J. Wiesel 





Loyola College, Baltimore 
Morgan College, Baltimore. 


John O. Spencer 





Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg 


J. L. Sheridan, Acting 





Amos W. W. Woodcock 





St. John’s College, Annapolis 
St. Joseph’s College, Emmiteburg 


Sister Paula Dunn 





Washington College, Chestertown 


Gilbert W. Mead 





Fred G. Holloway 





Western Maryland College, Westminster. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Stanley King 





Amherst College, Amherst 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill 


Louis J. Gallagher 





Boston University, Boston 


Daniel L. Marsh 





Wallace W. Atwood 





Clark University, Worcester 


Sister Julie 





Emmanuel College, Boston 


James B. Conant 





Harvard University, Cambridge. 


Francis J. Dolan 





Holy Cross College, Worcester 
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Hugh P. Baker 





Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley. 


Mary Emma Woolley 





Sister Genevieve Marie 





Regis College, Weston 
























































Simmons College, Boston Bancroft Beatley 
Smith College, Northampton William A. Neilson 
Springfield College, Springfield Ernest M. Best 
Tufts College, Tufts College John A. Cousens 
Wellesley College, Wellesley. Mildred H. McAfee 
Wheaton College, Norton J. Edgar Park 
Williams College, Williamstown Tyler Dennett 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester Ralph Earle 
MICHIGAN 

Adrian College, Adrian Harlan L. Feeman 
Albion College, Albien John L. Seaton 
Alma College, Alma Harry Means Crooks 
Battle Creek College, Battle Creek Emil Leffler 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale Willfred Mauck 
Hope College, Holland Wynand Wichers 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo Stewart G. Cole 
Marygrove College, Detroit George Hermann Derry 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 

East Lansing Robert 8S. Shaw 
Nazareth College, Nazareth Sister Mary Celestine 
Olivet College, Olivet Joseph H. Brewer 





St. Joseph ’s College and Academy, Adrian 


Mother M. Gerald 





A. H. Poetker 





University of Detroit, Detroit 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Edward H. Kraus, Dean 





Wayne University, Detroit 


Frank Cody 





MINNESOTA 
Augsburg College, Minneapolis 


George Sverdrup 





Carleton College, Northfield 


D. J. Cowling 








College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 


Sister Claire, Dean 
Sister Antonia McHugh 





College of St. Scholastica, Duluth 


Mother M. Agnes Somers 








College of St. Teresa, Winona 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 


Sister Mary A. Molloy 
James H. Moynihan 





Concordia College, Moorhead 


J. N. Brown 





O. J. Johnson 





Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter 
Hamline University, St. Paul 


Charles N. Pace 





Macalester College, St. Paul 


John C. Acheson 





L. W. Boe 





St. Olaf College, Northfield 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


J. B. Johnston, Dean 





MISSISSIPPI 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain 


Lawrence T. Lowrey 





Millsaps College, Jackson 


David M. Key 
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D. M. Nelson 





Mississippi College, Clinton 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus 


B. L. Parkinson 





University of Mississippi, University. 


A. B. Butts 





MISSOURI 
Central College, Fayette 


Robert H. Ruff 





Culver-Stockton College, Canton 


John Hepler Wood 





T. W. Nadal 





Drury College, Springfield 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis 


Mother Joseph Aloysius 





Lindenwood College, St. Charles 


John L. Roemer 





Mother Mary Gilmore 





Maryville College, St. Louis 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall 


George H. Mack 





Park College, Parkville 


F. W. Hawley 








St. Louis University, St. Louis 
University of Missouri, Columbia 


Harry B. Crimmins 
F. M. Tisdel, Dean 





George R. Throop 





Washington University, St. Louis 
Westminster College, Fulton 


France L. MecCluer 





William Jewell College, Liberty 


John F. Herget 





MONTANA 


Emmet J. Riley 





Carroll College, Helena 


NEBRASKA 
Creighton University, Omaha. 


Patrick J. Mahan 





Duchesne College in Creighton University, Omaha 
Doane College, Crete 


since Mother Eleanor Regan 


J. E. Taylor, Acting 





Hastings College, Hastings 


John W. Creighton 





E. Guy Cutshall 





Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dartmouth College, Hanover 


Ernest M. Hopkins 





St. Anselm’s College, Manchester 


Bertrand C. Dolan 








University of New Hampshire, Durham Fred Engelhardt 
NEW JERSEY 

Brothers College, Drew University, Madison... cscs Arlo A. Brown 

College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station............... Sister Marie José Byrne, Dean 


Georgian Court College, Lakewood 


Mother M. Cecelia Scully 





Princeton University, Princeton 


Harold W. Dodds 





Robert C. Clothier 





Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
The College of Arts and Sciences 





The New Jersey College for Women 


Walter T. Marvin, Dean 
Margaret T. Corwin, Dean 








St. Peter’s College, Jersey City. 
Seton Hall College, South Orange 


Joseph 8. Dinneen 
James F. Kelley 





F. A. Ericsson, Acting 





Upsala College, East Orange 
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NEW MEXICO 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque J. F. Zimmerman 
NEW YORK 

Adelphi College, Garden City. Frank D. Blodgett 
Alfred University, Alfred J. Nelson Norwood 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn William A. Boylan 
Canisius College, Buffalo James P. Sweeney 
Colgate University, Hamilton George B. Cutten 
College of the City of New York, New York F. B. Robinson 
College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York Sister Catherine Marie, Dean 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle. Cornelius F. Crowley 
College of St. Rose, Albany Sister M. Rosina, Dean 
Columbia University, New York Nicholas Murray Butler 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson............... Donald G. Tewksbury, Dean 

Barnard College, New York Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean 

Columbia College, New York Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean 
Cornell University, Ithaca Robert M. Ogden, Dean 
D’Youville College, Buffalo Mother Saint Edward 
Elmira College, Elmira Wm. 8. A. Pott 
Fordham University, New York Robert I. Gannon 
Good Counsel College, White Plains Mother M. Aloysia 
Hamilton College, Clinton Frederick C. Ferry 
Hobart College, Geneva Wm. Alfred Eddy 
Houghton College, Houghton James 8. Luckey 
Keuka College, Keuka Park J. Hillis Miller 
Manhattan College, New York Brother Patrick 





Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York 
Mother Grace C. Dammann 









































Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson Mother M. Gerard 
Nazareth College, Rochester Mother M. Sylvester 
New York University, New York Marshall 8. Brown, Dean 
Niagara University, Niagara Falls Joseph M. Noonan 
Russell Sage College, Troy J. L. Meader 
Saint Bonaventure College, Saint Bonaventure.........c.cccccnuu Thomas Plassman 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn Edward J. Walsh 
St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn............ccc::0000 William T. Dillon, Dean 
St. Lawrence University, Canton Laurens H. Seelye 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville Constance Warren 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs. ccccccmccseemsncsmnssnemenetnne Henry T. Moore 
Syracuse University, Syracuse W. P. Graham, Acting 
Union College, Schenectady. Dixon Ryan Fox 
United States Military Academy, West Point W. D. Connor 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo Samuel P. Capen 
University of Rochester, Rochester Alan C. Valentine 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. Henry N. MacCracken 








Wagner College, Staten Island Clarence C. Stoughton 
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Wells College, Aurora William E. Weld 
Yeshiva College, New York Bernard Revel 


NORTH CAROLINA 


David D. Jones 





Bennett College, Greensboro. 
Catawba College, Salisbury. 


Howard R. Omwake 





Davidson College, Davidson 


Walter L. Lingle 





W. P. Few 





Duke University, Durham 
Elon College, Elon College 


L. E. Smith 





Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs 


Henry G. Bedinger 








Guilford College, Guilford College 
Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte 


Clyde A. Milner 
H. L. MeCrorey 





Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 


P. E. Monroe 





Charles E. Brewer 





Meredith College, Raleigh 
North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham 


James E. Shepard 





Salem College, Winston-Salem 


H. E. Rondthaler 





Robert P. Daniel 





Shaw University, Raleigh 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Frank P. Graham 





NORTH DAKOTA 
Jamestown College, Jamestown 


B. H. Kroeze 





OHIO 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs 


A. D. Henderson 





Ashland College, Ashland 


Chas. L. Anspach 








Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea. 
Bluffton College, Bluffton 


Louis C. Wright 
A. 8. Rosenberger 





Capital University, Columbus. 


Otto Mees 





College of Mount St. Joseph, Mount St. Joseph.......... 


College of Wooster, Wooster 


..Sister Maria Corona, Dean 
C. F. Wishart 





Defiance College, Defiance 


Frederick W. Raymond 





A. A. Shaw 





Denison University, Granville 
Findlay College, Findlay 


Homer R. Dunathan 





Heidelberg College, Tiffin 


Charles E. Miller 





Hiram College, Hiram 


Kenneth I. Brown 





John Carroll University, Cleveland 


Benedict J. Rodman 





Vivian B. Small 





Lake Erie College, Painesville 
Marietta College, Marietta 


D. T. Schoonover, Acting 





Mary Manse College, Toledo 


Sister M. Catherine Raynor 





W. H. McMaster 





Mount Union College, Alliance 
Muskingum College, New Concord 


Robert N. Montgomery 





Notre Dame College, South Euclid 


Mother Mary Evarista 





Ernest H. Wilkins 





Oberlin College, Oberlin 
Ohio Northern University, Ada 


Robert Williams 





Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware 


Edmund D. Soper 





W. G. Clippinger 





Otterbein College, Westerville 
St. Mary’s of the Springs College, Columbus 


Sister Mary Aloyse 
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University of Akron, Akron 


H. E. Simmons 





University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 


Raymond Walters 





Philip C. Nash 





University of Toledo, Toledo 
Ursuline College, Cleveland 


Mother M. Veronica 





Western College, Oxford 


Ralph K. Hickok 





W. G. Leutner 





Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce 


D. Ormonde Walker 





Wilmington College, Wilmington 


Walter L. Collins 





Wittenberg College, Sprimgfiel de eenesscssneemsee 


Xavier University, Cincinnati 


Dennis F. Burns 





OKLAHOMA 
Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany. 


A. K. Bracken 





Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater.......... H. G. Bennett 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 


John W. Raley 





Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City. 


A. G. Williamson 





I. N. MeCash 





Phillips University, Enid 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa 


C. I. Pontius 





OREGON 


Thomas W. Bibb 





Albany College, Albany. 
Linfield College, McMinnville. 


Elam J. Anderson 





Pacific University, Forest Grove. 


John F. Dobbs 





Dexter M. Keezer 





Reed College, Portland 
Willamette University, Salem 


Bruce R. Baxter 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Albright College, Reading 


J. Warren Klein 





William P. Tolley 





Allegheny College, Meadville 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg 


A. C. Marts, Acting 





College Misericordia, Dallas 


Sister Mary Loretta McGill 





Fred P. Corson 





Dickinson College, Carlisle 


Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia.......... 


Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 


issih cuaaracae Parke R. Kolbe 


J. J. Callahan 





R. W. Schlosser 





Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster 


John A. Schaeffer 





Geneva College, Beaver Falls 


McLeod M. Pearce 








Gettysburg College, Gettysburg 
Grove City College, Grove City 


Henry W. A. Hanson 
Weir C. Ketler 





Haverford College, Haverford 


W. W. Comfort 





Francis J. Furey 





Immaculata College, Immaculata 
Juniata College, Huntingdon 


Charles C. Ellis 





Lafayette College, Easton 


William Mather Lewis 








Lebanon Valley College, Annville 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem 


Clyde A. Lynch 
Clement C. Williams 





Lincoln University, Lincoln University. 


Walter L. Wright 
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Marywood College, Scranton Mother M. Josepha 
Mercyhurst College, Erie Sister B. Borgia Egan, Dean 
Moravian College, Bethlehem William N. Schwarze 
Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem Edwin J. Heath 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh Mother M. Irenaeus 
Mount St. Joseph College, Chestnut Hill..........cccc... Sister Maria Kostka, Dean 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown Robert C. Horn, Acting 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh Herbert L. Spencer 
Pennsylvania State College, State College R. D. Hetzel 
Rosemont College, Rosemont Mother Mary Ignatius 
St. Francis College, Loretto John P. J. Sullivan 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. Thomas J. Higgins 
St. Thomas College, Scranton Brother D. Edward 
St. Vincent College, Latrobe Alfred Koch 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg James A. W. Reeves 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove G. Morris Smith 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore Frank Aydelotte 
Temple University, Philadelphia Charles E. Beury 
Thiel College, Greenville Earl 8. Rudisill 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel phia.......ccccccccscccssesesnenneee Thomas 8. Gates 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh John G. Bowman 
Ursinus College, Collegeville Norman E. McClure 
Villa Maria College, Erie Joseph J. Wehrle 
Villanova College, Villanova. Edward V. Stanford 
Washington and Jefferson College, Washington...................... Ralph C. Hutchison 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg Paul R. Stewart 
Westminster College, New Wilmington Robert F. Galbreath 
Wilson College, Chambersburg. Paul 8. Havens 
RHODE ISLAND 
Brown University, Providence Henry M. Wriston 
Pembroke College in Brown University, Providence..Margaret 8. Morris, Dean 
Providence College, Providence John J. Dillon 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Coker College, Hartsville... Charles 8. Green 
College of Charleston, Charleston Harrison Randolph 
Columbia College, Columbia J. Caldwell Guilds 
Converse College, Spartanburg Edward M. Gwathmey 
Erskine College, Due West Robert C. Grier 
Furman University, Greenville Bennette E. Geer 
Lander College, Greenwood John W. Speake 
Limestone College, Gaffney R. C. Granberry 
Newberry College, Newberry James C. Kinard 
Presbyterian College, Clinton William P. Jacobs 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill Shelton J. Phelps 








Wofford College, Spartanburg Henry N. Snyder 
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Clemens M. Granskou 





Augustana College, Sioux Falls 
Huron College, Huron 


Frank L. Eversull 





Yankton College, Yankton 


George W. Nash 





TENNESSEE 
Cumberland University, Lebanon 


Ernest L. Stockton 





Thomas E. Jones 





Fisk University, Nashville 
King College, Bristol 


Thos. P. Johnston 





Knoxville College, Knoxville 


Samuel M. Laing 





8. W. McClelland 





Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate 
Maryville College, Maryville 


Ralph W. Lloyd 





H. J. Derthick 





Milligan College, Milligan 


Charles E. Diehl 





Southwestern, Memphis 
Tennessee College for Women, Murfreesboro 


Edward L. Atwood 





Charles A. Anderson 





Tusculum College, Greeneville 
Union University, Jackson 


John J. Hurt 





University of Chattanooga, Chattamo0ga. ccc 


ebingae Alexander Guerry 


B. F. Finney 





University of the South, Sewanee 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 


J. H. Kirkland 





TEXAS 
Abilene Christian College, Abilene 


James F. Cox 





Baylor University, Waco 


Pat M. Neff 





Joseph J. Rhoads 





Bishop College, Marshall 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene 


Jefferson D. Sandefer 





Howard Payne College, Brownwood 


Thomas H. Taylor 





Incarnate Word College, Sam Antomio... cesses 


Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 


sete Sister M. Columkille 


John C. Hardy 





Thomas W. Brabham 





McMurry College, Abilene 


Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antomio...........ccco. 


Rice Institute, Houston 


ee H. A. Constantineau 


E. O. Lovett 





Joseph Maguire 





St. Edward ’s University, Austin 
St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, San Antonio 


Alfred H. Rabe 





Southern Methodist University, Dallas 


Charles C. Selecman 








Southwestern University, Georgetown 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 


J. W. Bergin 
E. M. Waits 





D. R. Glass 





Texas College, Tyler 
Texas State College for Women, Denton 


L. H. Hubbard 





Texas Technological College, Lubbock 


Bradford Knapp 





Law Sone 





Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth 
Tillotson College, Austin 


Mary E. Branch 





Trinity University, Waxahachie 


Frank L. Wear 





Wiley College, Marshall 


M. W. Dogan 





UTAH 


F. 8. Harris 





Brigham Young University, Provo 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 


George Thomas 
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VERMONT 
Middlebury College, Middlebury. 


Paul D. Moody 





Norwich University, Northfield 


Porter H. Adams 








University of Vermont, Burlington 
VIRGINIA 


Guy W. Bailey 


Paul H. Bowman 





Bridgewater College, Bridgewater 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg 


John 8. Bryan 





Emory and Henry College, Emory 


J. N. Hillman 





J. D. Eggleston 





Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney 
Hampton Institute, Hampton 


Arthur Howe 





Hollins College, Hollins 


Bessie C. Randolph 








Lynchburg College, Lynchburg 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton 


J.T. T. Hundley 
L. Wilson Jarman 





Randolph-Macon College, Ashland 


R. E. Blackwell 





Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg......... 


Roanoke College, Salem 


eae Theodore H. Jack 


Charles J. Smith 





Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar 


Meta Glass 








University of Richmond, Richmond 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 


F. W. Boatwright 
John L. Newcomb 





Virginia Military Institute, Lexington 


John A. Lejeune 





Julian A. Burruss 





Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
Virginia State College for Negroes, Ettrick 


John M. Gandy 





William J. Clark 





Virginia Union University, Richmond 


Francis P. Gaines 





Washington and Lee University, Lexington 


WASHINGTON 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 


Edward H. Todd 





Gonzaga University, Spokane 


John J. Keep 





W. A. Bratton, Acting 





Whitman College, Walla Walla 


WEST VIRGINIA 


W. H. Cramblet 





Bethany College, Bethany 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins 


Chas. E. Albert 





Marshall College, Huntington 


James E. Allen 





8. O. Bond 





Salem College, Salem 
West Virginia State College, Institute 


John W. Davis 





West Virginia University, Morgantown 


C. 8. Boucher 





Roy MeCuskey 





West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon 
WISCONSIN 


Irving Maurer 





Beloit College, Beloit. 
Carroll College, Waukesha 


Wm. Arthur Ganfield 





Lawrence College, Appleton 


Thomas N. Barrows 








Milton College, Milton 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee 


Jay W. Crofoot 
Lucia R. Briggs 





Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick 
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Northland College, Ashland J. D. Brownell 
Ripon College, Ripon Silas Evans 
CANADA 
University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario..............0c0.« W. Sherwood Fox 
Victoria University, Toronto, Ontario E. W. Wallace 





HONORARY MEMBERS 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 
American Association of University Professors 
American Association of University Women 

American Council of Learned Societies 

American Council on Education 

Carnegie Corporation 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
Council of Church Boards of Education and its constituent Boards 
General Education Board 

Institute of International Education 

John F, Slater Fund 

Social Science Research Council 

United States Office of Education 





THE ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


The BuLLETIN of the Association of Ameriean Colleges keeps 
its readers advised as to the progress of hundreds of colleges. 
It does not deal in what the daily papers call ‘‘news’’ but goes 
deeper into policies and plans in practically all phases of college 
administration and teaching. 

The BULLETIN is published four times a year—in March, May, 
November and December. Its emphasis is on description and 
exposition, not primarily on criticism or controversy. The March 
issue regularly carries the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 
of the Association. Leaders in the college world contribute to 
every issue. 

Annual Subscription Rates: Regular, $3.00; to members of 
Association colleges special rates are offered : individual subscrip- 
tions, $1.00; ten or more club subscriptions, mailed in one pack- 
age for distribution at the college, 50 cents each. 











CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


[THE PURPOSE of the Association shall be the promotion of 

higher education in all its forms in the colleges which shall 
become members of this Association, and the prosecution of such 
plans as may make more efficient the institutions included in its 
membership. 

Name: The name of this Association shall be the ‘‘ Association 
of American Colleges. ’’ 

Membership: All colleges which conform to the definition of 
a minimum college given in the By-Laws may become members 
of this Association. The general secretaries of church boards 
of education and officials of educational foundations and other 
cooperating agencies may be elected to honorary membership. 

Representation: Every institution recognized as a member of 
this Association shall be entitled to representation in each meet- 
ing of the Association by an accredited representative. Other 
members of the faculty or board of trustees of any institution 
belonging to this Association, the officers of church boards 
cooperating with such an institution and the representatives of 
foundations and other cooperating agencies, shall be entitled to 
all the privileges of representatives except the right to vote. 
Each institution recognized as a member of the Association shall 
be entitled to one vote on any question before the Association, 
the vote to be cast by its accredited representative. 

Officers: The Association shall elect a President, a Vice-Presi- 
dent, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall be charged with 
the duties usually connected with their respective offices. The 
Secretary shall be the permanent executive officer of the Associa- 
tion, and shall serve without term until his successor is elected. 
The other officers shall serve for one year, or until their suc- 
cessors are duly elected. The Association shall also elect four 
others who, with the four officers named above, shall constitute 
the Executive Committee of the Association. The President of 
the Association shall be ex-officio chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The election of officers shall be by ballot. 

Meetings: At least one meeting of the Association shall be held 
in each calendar year. Special meetings may be called by the 
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Executive Committee, provided that four weeks’ notice be given 
each institution connected with the Association. Representatives 
of twenty-five members of the Association shall be necessary to 
form a quorum for the transaction of business. 

By-Laws: The Association may enact By-Laws for its own gov- 
ernment not inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution. 

Vacancies: The Executive Committee is authorized to fill 
vacancies ad interim in the offices of the Association. 

Amendments: Amendments to the foregoing Constitution may 
be offered at any regular annual meeting, and shall be in writing, 
signed by the mover and two (2) seconds. They shall then lie 
on the table until the next annual meeting, and shall require for 
their adoption the affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members 
then present. 


BY-LAWS* 


1. Applications for membership shall be made to the Executive 
Committee, which shall, after investigation of the standing of the 
institution, recommend to the Association. 

2. The annual dues shall be fifty dollars per member. Non- 
payment of dues for two successive years shall cause forfeiture 
of membership. 

3. The place of the annual meeting of the Association shall be 
determined each year by the Executive Committee. 

4. All expenditure of the funds of the Association shall be 
authorized by the Association, or, subject to later approval by 
the Association, by the Executive Committee. 

5. The President shall appoint a Committee on Resolutions at 
the beginning of each annual meeting, to which shall be referred 
for consideration and recommendation all special resolutions 
offered by members of the Association. 

6. The Secretary is authorized to mail three copies of all official 
bulletins to all institutions which are members of the Association. 
Additional subscriptions, either for the institution or for any 
officer or faculty member, may be made at a special rate. 

7. These By-Laws may be amended at any business session of 
the Association by two-thirds’ vote, notice of the proposed amend- 
ment having been presented at a previous session. 

* Adopted as revised January 17, 1936. 
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Pouicy 


In accordance with the action of the Association, the working 
policy of the Association is a policy of inclusiveness and inter- 
helpfulness rather than of exclusweness. 


1915 

1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 


1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 


1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 





FORMER PRESIDENTS 


President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College; Constitution adopted 

President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College 

President Henry Churchill King,* Oberlin College 

President John 8. Nollen, Lake Forest College 

President Hill M. Bell,* Drake University, Vice-President, pre- 
siding 

President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College 

President William A. Shanklin,* Wesleyan University 

President Frederick C. Ferry, Hamilton College 

President Clark W. Chamberlain, Denison University 

President Charles A. Richmond, Union College 

President Samuel Plantz,* Lawrence College, Vice-President, pre- 
siding 

President Harry M. Gage, Coe College 

Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt University 

President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College 

Dean John R. Effinger,* University of Michigan 

President Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer College 

President Trevor Arnett, General Education Board 

President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College 

Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, Princeton University 

President Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College 

President Irving Maurer, Beloit College 

President Edmund D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University 

President William Mather Lewis, Lafayette College 

President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College 

President James R. McCain, Agnes Scott College 


* Deceased. 
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CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
MARCH-JUNE, 1937 


March 

11-13 Southwestern Music Educators Conference, Tulsa, Okla. 

15-17 American Association of Dental Schools, Baltimore, Md. 

15-19 American Association of University Women, Savannah, 
Ga. 

‘ 17-20 International Symposium on Early Man, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

21-24 California-Western School Music Conference, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

22-24 American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

26-27 Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology, Colum- 
bia, S. C. 

26-29 National Association of College Women, Greensboro, N. C. 

28-31 Northwest Music Educators Conference, Portland, Ore. 

31-April 3 Eastern Arts Association, New York, N. Y. 


April 

1- 3 National Association of Deans and Advisers of Men, 
Austin, Tex. 

2- 3 Classical Association of New England, Middletown, Conn. 

4-9 North Central Music Educators Conference, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

5- 7 Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, 
Spokane, Wash. 

7-10 North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

8- 9 Western Society of Departments of Physical Education 
for College Women, Claremont, Calif. 

12-15 American Chemical Society, Division of Chemical Edu- 
cation, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

13-14 American Association of Collegiate Registrars, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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14-16 
14-17 
16-17 


18-19 


18-21 
21-24 


22-24 
24 


May 
5— 7 
7- 8 
7- 8 


7- 8 
12-14 
13-14 


June 
21-25 
21-26 
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Eastern Music Educators Conference, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Western Arts Association, Toledo, Ohio. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Association of Directors of Physical Education 
for College Women, New York, N. Y. 

American Alumni Council, West Point, N. Y. 

American Physical Education Association, New York, 
N. Y. 

American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

New England College Entrance Certificate Board, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Educational Buyers Association, Berea, Ky. 

American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 

Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Cen- 
tral West and South, Chicago, Ill. 

Midwestern Psychological Association, Urbana, Ill. 

American Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C. 

Association of University and College Business Officers, 
Chicago, Ill. 


American Library Association, New York, N. Y. 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Denver, Colo. 


28-July 2 Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF PRESIDENT SNAVELY 


EpDITORIAL FROM The Birmingham News 


R. GUY E. SNAVELY’S decision to resign as president of 
Birmingham-Southern College, to accept one of the major 
educational posts of America, is little short of stunning to the 
people of Birmingham. So suddenly and unexpectedly did the 
announcement come that the shock of it was intensified. Bir- 
mingham was totally unprepared for the news that it is to lose 
a truly great educator, who has built here an institution which 
today is recognized as one of the finest of the smaller colleges of 
the United States. 

But the suddenness of the announcement is only incidental to 
its import. It would have been no less a blow had Birmingham 
known in advance that Dr. Snavely was contemplating accept- 
ance of the high position of Executive Secretary of the Associ- 
ation of American Colleges. Birmingham might have been pre- 
pared for the news, but it could never have become reconciled to 
his leaving. 

While naturally we are all proud of the honor and recognition 
that have come to Dr. Snavely in his selection for this important 
place, we shall give him up only with great reluctance and a deep 
sense of loss to the community. 

When the news came from Washington, where Dr. Snavely 
was attending a meeting of the Association of American Colleges, 
Dean Wyatt W. Hale spoke for all Birmingham, as well as for 
Birmingham-Southern College, when he telegraphed Dr. Snavely: 
“Your telegram terrific blow. Faculty by unanimous action 
joins me in sincerely urging you to reconsider.’’ 

There is not one of us here in Birmingham who would not 
earnestly wish that Dr. Snavely would reconsider his decision. 
But there is not one among those who know him who does not 
realize that it is futile to ask him to reconsider. For we may be 
sure that Dr. Snavely pondered this major decision in his life 
painfully and long before he made up his mind. No friend or 
acquaintance of his needs to be told what a difficult decision it 
was for him to make, and what a wrench it is to him to tear him- 
self away from what has been his life for nearly a score of years. 
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No one can doubt that when at last he made his choice, the 
decision was irrevocable. 

On the one side there was the strong tug of an institution 
which is very dear to him, of a life he loves, and of a community 
to which he is devoted; on the other side there was the lure of 
opportunity for broad service and interesting experience in one 
of the most influential positions in the field of higher learning in 
America, and one for which he is especially well qualified. Per- 
haps the scales would not have been tipped as they were if this 
had been all that was to be considered. For besides the oppor- 
tunity open for him, there was the condition of Mrs. Snavely’s 
health which impelled him to make the change. 

Dr. Snavely’s record of achievement at Birmingham-Southern 
is monumental. When he came here in 1921, from Converse Col- 
lege, at Spartanburg, S. C., Birmingham-Southern was a school 
of less than 200 students. Today it has an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 1,500. In that time its campus and facilities have 
been enlarged until today the plant is one of the finest and most 
handsome among colleges of comparable size in this part of the 
country. 

It is not, however, merely in the growth of enrollment and en- 
largement of facilities that Birmingham-Southern has expanded 
and advanced under Dr. Snavely’s direction. Its most notable 
gains have been in the quality of the work done at the college. 
It has advanced in scholarship and in its influence on the minds 
and characters of its products, which should be the principal 
concerns of any college. Today Birmingham-Southern is one of 
the most highly accredited small colleges in the United States. 

Since Dr. Snavely has been its president, the faculty of Bir- 
mingham-Southern has more than trebled in size. That is sig- 
nificant ; but more significant is the fact that today Birmingham- 
Southern has one of the strongest faculties of any institution of 
higher learning in Alabama or in this section. It is highly sig- 
nificant also that with its advancement in scholarship, Birming- 
ham-Southern under Dr. Snavely has maintained the finest tra- 
ditions of academic freedom. 

An impressive commentary on the college’s rise in scholastic 
recognition is the fact that Birmingham-Southern has been in- 
vited to apply for a charter in Phi Beta Kappa, that great 
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national scholarship fraternity whose emblem is the proudest 
possession of any scholar. According to a recent publication in 
Eastern newspapers, it is expected that Birmingham-Southern 
will be elected at the triennial meeting of Phi Beta Kappa in 
Atlanta next September. If this comes to pass it would serve as 
the crowning achievement of Dr. Snavely’s long and distin- 
guished career at Birmingham-Southern. 

In Dr. Snavely are combined the qualities which make for an 
ideal college president. He is, first of all, a scholar. A gradu- 
ate of Johns Hopkins University, he also received his degree of 
doctor of philosophy from that celebrated institution. In addi- 
tion, he holds honorary degrees from several other institutions. 
A suecessful college president must be not only a scholar, but an 
administrator; and Dr. Snavely has extraordinary administra- 
tive ability. Further, a successful college president must be a 
promoter, in the best sense of that term; he must be a builder, 
a raiser of funds, without which no college can grow and develop. 
And Dr. Snavely has this necessary ability. 

These and his other fine qualities of mind, character and per- 
sonality have made Dr. Snavely a great influence for good in Bir- 
mingham and Alabama not only in the development of Birming- 
ham-Southern College, but also in the loyal service he has con- 
tributed to many causes and enterprises in this city and state. 
Birmingham will miss him not alone as a college president, but 
as a useful citizen in many ways. 

To his new position Dr. Snavely will carry an exceptional apti- 
tude for its duties, strengthened by long experience in the work 
of college associations. He has served as President of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, and for several years has been 
Secretary of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. His service in these important capacities makes him 
well fitted to be Executive Secretary of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges. 

When Dr. Snavely assumes his new duties in June, Birming- 
ham-Southern will become to him a memory, and to Birmingham 
a great monument to his life and labor for nearly twenty years. 





RECENTLY ELECTED COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Doane College, Crete, Nebr. President-Elect, Bryan 8S. Stoffer, 
formerly President of American College, Madura, India. 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. President-Elect, Levering 
Tyson, Director of the National Advisory Council on Radio 

in Education. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. Harry B. Crimmins, S8.J., 
Instructor of Philosophy, St. Louis University. 

Trinity University, Waxahachie, Tex. Frank L. Wear, member 
of the Board of Trustees and pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Paris, Tex. 

Tulane University, New Orleans, La. Rufus C. Harris, Dean of — 
the Law School, Tulane University. 

University of Tampa, Tampa, Fla. John Harvey Sherman, — 
lawyer and economist of Chicago. | 

University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. President-Elect, Alex- ~ 
ander Guerry, President, University of Chattanooga. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Clarence A. Dykstra, 
City Manager of Cincinnati. 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. President-Elect, Charles ' 
Seymour, Provost and Professor of History, Yale University. 








